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Stiletto-shaped twin jet 






Skystreak— world speed 
record 1948, 650 mph 


—the 


Now to the record-breaking Sky- 
streak, the Douglas Skyrocket and 
the record-holding carrier-based Sky- 
ray, add this important experimental 
plane—the Douglas X-3. 
Performance is secret, but a little 
can be told. Longer, heavier than a 


Enlist to fly with the U.S. Air Force 


Depend on DOL GLA S 
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high-speed research aircraft 


supersonic Douglas xD 


DC-3 transport, X-3 flies on wings 
smaller than a DC-3’s tail—using 
conventional jet engines for sustained 
flight. X-3 has already contributed 
basic facts on insulation, refrigeration, 
and the use of heat-resistant titanium, 
while its payload of research instru- 


ments has been used to study the 
stresses and strains of flight at super- 
sonic speeds. 

Design of X-3 is another example 
of Douglas leadership in aviation. 
Faster and farther with a bigger pay- 
load is a basic Douglas rule. 


First in Aviation 
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H STARTED WORK at the age of 7 and will 
work until he drops dead. His language 
has no word for “‘vacation.” He will never have 
quite enough to eat. He will never own more 
than the clothes he is wearing and the crude hoe 
in his hand. 


If by some miracle he could be made to under- 
stand your job and your life for a moment, isn’t 
this about what he would say:— 


“American, take good care of that big machine 
that does most of your work for you. I have to 
do all my own. Working 14 hours every day, 





Single Spindle Automatic 
turning out aircraft parts 


my hoe and I can only produce enough to 
barely feed my family. 


“In little more than half as long, you and 
your machine produce enough to give you a 
life of comforts and luxuries my people cannot 
even dream. 


“I work harder and longer than you; you have 
machines. That is the only real difference 
between us. Cut the efficiency of your machine 
enough, and you could get to producing not 
much more than I do. Then you can have my 
hoe and my hunger —and I'll take your machine 
and your other wealth away from you.” 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
PRECISION 


MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 








% What's Ahead 


Here, in detail, is the story of the 


THIS 


Administration’s plan for business and 
for taxes that affect business. It’s told 
by Treasury Secretary Humphrey, who 


has the most to do with U.S. economic 


ISSUE 


policy. In Mr. Humphrey’s own words, 
you get his answers to searching ques- 
tions by Congressmen of both par- 


ties. Starts on page 42. 


% Is U.S. Being Drawn Into Indochina? 


Will GI's end up in another jungle war? For an on-the-scene 
report of how U.S. is being involved more and more in Indo- 
china, and what the next steps are likely to be, see page 20. 


% An End to the New Deal Taxes? 


This is the inside story of how the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, after a year of planning, now is set to raze the whole tax 
structure erected under the New Deal, piece by piece. Page 96. 
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Dudley J. Scholten, Vice President of Argus Cameras, explains why: 





He doesn’t believe in negatives! 


When dealers phone for more stock fast—because customers 
want Argus cameras 70w— Dudley Scholten doesn’t believe in 
negatives. He won't say ‘“No.”’ He uses Air Express. 

“Last December 23, for example,” he will tell you, ‘‘a large 
Indianapolis camera shop ran out of Model 75’s, called us in 
Ann Arbor headquarters. 

“We got together half a gross by noon of December 24 and 
let Air Express take over from there. That night, the dealer 
phoned again to say ‘Thanks.’ The Air Express delivery had 
arrived early in the afternoon—and by closing time he had 
sold out the whole order! 


& Air Express 





“There’s no doubt that the astounding growth of Argus 
owes much to this policy of reliable, fast distribution. Argus 
sales rose from a net of some 5-million dollars at the end of 
1950 to about 19-million in 1953. 

“We ship by Air Express to our outlets all over the country 
in weights from 4 to 30 pounds, often as much as 120 pounds. 
Air Express always comes through for us, and we have found 
that most of our shipments cost us less than with any other 
air service. 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 








WHEN YOU 
THINK 
OF 
PITTSBURGH 





_...for all your 
banking needs 


At the end of 1953, our outstand- 
ing loans were $205,582,252, 
representing 38% of our total 
assets. We are meeting the credit 
needs of businesses small and 
large, up to our maximum indi- 
vidual lending limit of $3,600,000. 

When your credit requirements 
involve the important Pittsburgh 
area, we invite you to “Think of 
Peoples First.” 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The March of the News : 


TRANSITION PERIOD 


T COULD BE SAID, President Eisenhower 
| remarked, that the U.S. economy is 
going through a readjustment. Not every- 
thing is at its peak today, he told a re- 
porter. Therefore, he supposed, we had 
receded from something. 

But, Mr. Eisenhower added, a read- 
justment comes after every period of 
emergency. He was convinced, he said, 
that the country could make the transi- 
tion without serious disruption. 


“NEW LOOK” EXPLAINED 


R. EISENHOWER AGREED with Defense 

Secretary Charles E. Wilson that 

the U.S. was a little prone to flaunt its 

atomic strength in the face of the world. 

You don’t try to scare a potential aggres- 

sor, Mr. Eisenhower declared, by using 
big and bombastic talk. 

Mr. Wilson had urged the U.S. to 
“stop rattling the atomic bomb.” The 
Russians, he noted, talk little about their 
possession of atomic bombs, though they 
“undoubtedly” have them. 

But, in explaining the “new look” in 
U.S. defense strategy, Mr. Wilson made 
it plain that the atom would play its 
part in meeting aggression wherever 
it might occur. “I think,” he said, “it 
would be hard to determine any reason 
why you shouldn’t use one gun 100 
times more powerful than other guns.” 


EVIL BARTER 


HERE WAS NO QUESTION in his mind, 
T said Gen. Mark W. Clark, that the 
Communists still hold some of the thou- 
sands of Allied prisoners they did not ac- 
count for in the Korean prisoner ex- 
changes. And, added the retired United 
Nations commander, nearly 1,000 of 
these men are Americans. 

General Clark made his charge in an 
Army film on enemy atrocities. He said 
he knew what the Communists plan to do 
with at least some of these men. They'll 
be held until someone in the Kremlin de- 
cides it’s time to “sell them back to us 
. . . for the Reds’ own evil purposes.” 


PROPAGANDA VOICES 


HREE FORMER U.S. SOLDIERS turned up 
bib roles that surprised no one. Peiping 
radio broadcast propaganda statements 
from three of the 21 pro-Red GI’s who re- 
fused to come home from Korea. The 
statements followed the same old Com- 
munist line. Said former Corpl. Lewis 
Griggs, of Jacksonville, Tex.: “I was 


duped into coming to Korea to fight for 
the greedy American billionaires.” 

The U.S. could expect to hear more | 
of the same. a 


CHEAPER BUTTER? 


ONGRESSMEN from the dairy States 
C said they believed Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra T. Benson soon would an- 
nounce lower support prices for butter and 
cheese. Lower support prices would be 
expected to lower prices for consumers. 

President Eisenhower told newsmen 
he didn’t know whether a decision had 
been reached. But he did know this, he 
said: You can’t keep butter priced out 
of the market and get it used, and some- 
thing, he thought, ought to be done. 


MISSILE GUARDS 


HE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT added Bos- 

ton, Los Angeles and Norfolk to the 
list of cities that will get batteries of 
the Army’s guided missile Nike to protect 
them from atomic attack. 

Nike (pronounced Nye-key) is the 
Army weapon said to be capable of 
searching out and destroying high-flying 
enemy planes before they can _ reach 
their targets. 

The addition brings to six the num- 
ber of cities on the officially announced 
list. The other three: New York, Chicago, 
Washington. Eventually, the Army said, 
it will install Nike outside every big city. 


MIG IS DOWNED 


tR FORCE Sabre jets scattered a forma- 
tion of Russian-built jets and shot 
down one of them. The MIG-15s had at- 
tacked a U.S. reconnaissance plane in in- 
ternational waters off the Korean coast. 
It was the first time, in a long series of 
incidents in which the Reds have at- 
tacked noncombat American planes, 
that U.S. airmen had scored a kill. 


ELECTION BUDGET 


F THE BIGGEST off-year budget in Re- 
| publican Party history can bring vic- 
tory in November, the Democrats have 
no chance to take over Congress. The 
cost of retaining control, Republicans fig- 
ured, would come to about 3.8 million 
dollars—double what the party spent in 
1950’s congressional campaigns. 

Two reasons were advanced for the 
record fund: The rising costs of political 
campaigning, due mostly to television, 
and a firm determination to spare no 
effort to win next November. 
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Long Distance puts extra hours in every selling day 


Long Distance is quick, direct. It mul- 
tiplies your salesman’s time—sends him 
North, East, South, West, in a matter 
of minutes. It opens doors to reach the 
right man at the right time. 


It arranges appointments, helps to 
close sales. Provides frequent contact 
between trips. Clears up questions and 
complaints. 


In short, it is your best key to more 
productive selling. You can prove it 
profitably in your own business. 


We Have Some Helpful Suggestions. 
We have developed a number of plans for 
the profitable and economical use of Long 
Distance and we will be glad to discuss them 
with you. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Philadelphia to New York 50c 
Syracuse to Boston 90c 
Washington to Detroit $1.10 
Dallas to Atlanta $1.50 

New York to San Francisco $2.50 


These are daytime rates for 3-minute 
station-to-station calls, not including 
federal excise tax. Long Distance 
rates are even lower after six every 
evening and all day Sunday. 










Molotov .. . 


President Eisenhower is a little em- 
barrassed by the way French officials 
keep pointing out to him that a deal 
by them with the Communists to end 
the war in Indochina would be little 
different from the deal U.S. made in 
Korea to end that war. The President, 
as a result, finds it difficult to deny 
French requests for more help. 


oe. oe 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
dictator, is busy building an air force 
to be thrown into the Indochina war 
at an opportune time. Backstage pres- 
sures are growing for the U. S. Air 
Force to take a more active part in the 
remaining war in Asia. 


xk * 


If cadres of U.S. soldiers are sent to 
Indochina to train native troops, they 
are expected to be “volunteers” and 
professional soldiers, not draftees. 
Even the French do not draft their 
own youths for the Indochina war. 


te & 


Senator John J. Williams (Rep.), of 
Delaware, plods ahead as a lone and 
independent investigator of official 
wrongdoing. His activities were wel- 
comed when Democrats were in pow- 
er, but now Republicans, inside and 
out of Congress, are trying to get him 
to tone down. 


x * * 


Dan Reed, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee—the 
Committee that must initiate all tax 
legislation—doubts seriously that he 
can get a tax bill before Congress 
prior to April 1, when sizable cuts 
come automatically. A good many ex- 
cise taxes drop on that date, and the 
tax rate on corporation income falls 
to 47 per cent. Corporation taxes 
could be raised again retroactively, 
but it would be difficult to restore 
many present excises to their existing 
levels once they expire. 
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Secret Guard for Mr. Nixon . . . Hitler Deal Haunts 

















Secretary Wilson’s Pace Tires Brass 


Mr. Eisenhower is going to be forced 
to do some heavy trading with Chair- 
man Reed on issues of tax rates and 
tax policy if he expects to head off tax 
cuts now scheduled by law. 


x kk 


The President is beginning to grow 
cool to the idea of using commissions 
to study every problem that arises. 
Most of the commissions appointed a 
year ago to make studies of how to 
soive problems now have reported, 
and the reports fell on Congress with 
a dull thud. The new thought is that a 
President has to make up his mind 
what he wants and then go about try- 
ing to get it. 


xk 


Sherman Adams, staff chief to the 
President, is running into fewer com- 
plaints from Republican members of 
Congress that he is not well versed in 
the ways of really practical politics. 
Mr. Adams, it turns out, knows how 
to talk turkey on such subjects as 
patronage and Government spending. 


x k * 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
who has been handling White House 
strategy in opposition to the so-called 
Bricker amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, aimed to get the whole issue so 
tangled and confused that Congress 
would simply throw up its hands 
and do nothing. Many Senators want- 
ed, at almost any cost, to avoid having 
to cast a straight vote for or against 
the proposed amendment. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
is beginning to hear complaints from 
the military about the long hours he 
and other service Secretaries put in. 
When the Secretaries work late, the 
whole staff organization has to be on 
the job, with junior officers complain- 
ing that they get little time nowadays 
to see their children. 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, finds a growing belief among 
Congressmen from farm States that 
high Government officials, in private 
meetings, are trying to enlist active 
backing from nonfarm States for low- 
er crop-price supports. The feeling is 
that the White House counts on the 
big-city States to come up with votes 
enough in Congress to beat the farm 
States. 


xk 


State Secretary John Foster Dulles 
expects to have the papers on the 
Yalta Conference of Stalin, Roose- 
velt and Churchill ready for publica- 
tion well before the 1954 congression- 
al elections. Republican candidates 
are counting on a good deal of am- 
munition from these papers, if they 
are published in full. 


x k * 


The Roosevelt brothers, where inter- 
ested in a big political future, are dis- 
covering that marital difficulties can 
backfire with adverse political effect. 
Repercussions of the troubles of James 
Roosevelt can have effects not only in 
California but in New York State, as 
well, where Franklin, Jr., is active. 


x wk * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is 
sometimes under heavy Secret Service 
protection. In the past, Vice Presi- 
dents have seldom enjoyed protection 
of this kind. 


x * * 


V. M. Molotov, Russia’s front man 
in diplomatic conferences, is going to 
have a hard time holding his job now 
that U.S. diplomats have remem- 
bered that it was Molotov who made 
the deal with Adolf Hitler that 
opened the way for World War II. A 
mere mention of this fact in Berlin by 
U.S. Secretary of State Dulles made 
Mr. Molotov almost speechless for 
some time. 
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World’s Most Reliable Radar 


Gilfillan Surveillance Radar has been in operation 
continuously at the Boston International Airport 
since 1949, and has established a world record 
for reliable performance. 


For example, during 1953, Gilfillan Surveillance 
Radar was on guard 24 hours a day, every day— 
a total of 8760 hours—with only 744 hours of in- 
voluntary outage. This is less than 9/100 of 1%! 


If hours were inches, this would be equiva- 
lent to a 7)4-inch chip in a tower 175 feet 
higher than the Washington Monument! 


The Boston record is due to dependable, day-in 
day-out proven performance of perfected radar 
equipment—and, equally important, superb CAA 
maintenance. 


It is only one instance of the combined efficiency 
of Gilfillan Surveillance Radar and CAA mainte- 
nance personnel at major civil airports in the U.S. 


In GCA, Radar and Electronics 
Research, Design and Production 


The FIRST Name is... Gilfillan 
A 


The Washington Monument, a white marble 
obelisk, was erected In 1884. It is 555 ft. high. 














YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 





Invisible coating 
helps new G-E 
Rapid Start Lamps 
light faster 
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HE film of water that condenses on a fluorescent lamp 

in wet weather is so thin the lamp hardly feels damp. 
Still, it can connect the ends of the lamp and set up a mini- 
ature short circuit. It doesn’t injure the lamp. Just steals 
enough current so the lamp is slow in lighting. 

There’s one fluorescent lamp, though, that doesn’t get slug- 
gish in moist air: the General Electric Rapid Start Lamp. 

It has an invisible coating of General Electric silicone, 
called Dri-Film*. The photo shows what it does to water on 
the lamp. Makes it stand up in separate drops. In between 
are dry areas that break the electrical contact. The short 
circuit doesn’t get started. The lamp does. 

G-E Dri-Film* doesn’t rub off. It’s an example of why you 
expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. For free 
booklet, “Facts About Rapid Start”, write to General Electric, 
Dept. 166-US-2, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF: 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


—— 
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Eisenhower's recession remedy will differ radically from New Deal's. 

New Deal approxch wos to hamner businessmen, seek prosperity by putting 
money into the hands of low-income groups directly for spending. 

Eisenhower approach is to provide stimulants for the businessmen, to try to 
encourage expansion that will provide prosperity for all. 

New Deal philosophy of trying to encourage consumption by handouts did not 
work in 7 years of trial. Unemployment in 1933 was 12.8 million. In 1939 it 
Still was 9.5 million. War, with its inflation, then gradually took over. 





Sta 





Under the Eisenhower formula, as it is taking shape: 

Punitive taxes on business, New Deal inspired, will be ended or eased. 

Money will be kept abundant, and cheap. Credit use in construction and in 
other fields will be encouraged by Government guarantees. 

Spending by Government will be reduced, but only gradually. 

Weak spots, where they show, as in agriculture, will be bolstered. 

Emphasis in policy will be on encouragement for the investor and for the 
venturer. Business will be encouraged to improve efficiency, to bring down 
costs so that all in the population can enjoy more and better goods at gradually 
declining prices. It's different from the New Deal approach. 











Wage rises, under the Eisenhower formula, will follow efficiency rises. 

Annual _ rounds of wage and price rises will not be stimulated. Unions will 
not get help from Government to force higher and higher wage rates. 

Tax policy and money policy will be basic in the formula. 








Tax changes, coming up, will be aimed at encouraging businessmen. 

Dividend income is going to get some tax relief. Before 1936, income from 
dividends was partly tax-free, because this income had been taxed once in the 
hands of corporations. Pre-New Deal Democrats approved that policy. 

Small corporations will be allowed to keep more income for growth. 

Tax collectors will be less inclined to harass taxpayers, start legal ac- 

_ tion to force taxpayers to adopt practices that may not be legally required. 

Write-o.is for new investment will be allowed at a faster rate. Before the 
New Deal, the rate at which equipment and plant was depreciated for tax purposes 
was left more to the businessman to determine. The New Deal fixed rigid 
schedules, then assumed the right to alter those schedules. 

Tax attitudes, basically, are to be changed if Ike has his way. 











There'll be a battle in Congress on all of this. It's shaping now. 

o ia 
; ; (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


One big group, many former New Dealers, insists that almost all tax relief 
should go to low-income groups. They argue that business already is too well 
equipped to produce and that consumption must be stressed. 

The second big group, most Republicans and some Democrats, insists that the 
consumption theory of taxes was tried out in New Deal years and failed. Small 
relief for masses of taxpayers, they insist, is something like a soldiers’ bonus 
--a one-shot affair that gives a little fillip and then fades. 





Investors are betting that the Eisenhower formula wins; that tax policy in 
the end will be geared to stimulate a private-enterprise system. 

Stock-market rise, largely, is related to the tax outlook. Stocks, if 
dividend income is relieved of some tax, will be revalued. Ownership in U.S. 





corporations will seem more attractive to persons of sizable income. 

Dividend income now is subject to top-bracket income surtaxes for the 
individual investor. What looks like a 6 per cent return before tax often turns 
out to be less than 3 per cent after tax. Stocks, as a result, have not ap- 
pealed much to many investors in these days of very high taxes. 

Eisenhower formula aims at reviving equity markets, long dormant. 





War in Indochina, gradually, will fall on U.S. shoulders. 

War's cost in money now is borne largely by U.S. taxpayers. War cost in 
men, more and more, is falling on native peoples. War's direction, unless signs 
fail, is to become somewhat a U.S. responsibility. 

U.S. technicians already are on the ground. Civilian pilots, in small 
numbers, are being supplied. Military pilots, volunteers, may not be so far 
away. Military training units, too, mignt show up from U.S. before long. 

Drafted men, however, are not likely to be sent into this war. 

It's to be more like Greece, where U.S. took over from England, than it is 
to be like Korea, where U.S. got itself into a full-scale war. Decision is, 
however, that Indochina isn't to go to the Communists, regardless of what it 
takes to stop it. France herself is tiring of the fight, so that U.S. gets a 
bigger share of another war to deal with. 























Trade offers are Russia's newest “cold war" weapon, Huge deals are in the 
talk stage. A billion dollars in orders is dangled before Britain. 

The catch: (1) most things wanted are useful for war purposes; (2) not much 
mention is made of how the goods will be paid for. Russia iS poor pay. 

Russians want to buy on credit. When bills aren't paid they ask more 
credit to buy more goods, and it's tempting. Hitler used.that technique and got 
a lot of goods for little or nothing. Bills owed by Russia and unpaid are re- 
ported to be getting sizable now in some countries. 





Unemployment, estimated a new way, may be put at 3 million in February. 

Debt limit, to bump against the 275-billion ceiling late this year, will be 
raised. Deficit between income and outgo is likely to exceed estimates. 

St. Lawrence Waterway and power project are going to be carried out. It 
will be 1960, however, before Lakes ports will get many ocean vessels. 

Bricker amendment to the Constitution is being strangled by confusion. 
Limits on a President's treaty-making power are not likely any time soon. 
Price trends, in the period ahead, are likely to be downward. 
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HORSEPOWER ™ 








this powerful ditcher 


PHOTO COURTESY BARBER-GREENE COMPANY. AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Ch rys ler power and gyrol Fluid Coupling 
team up to put the “run” in runabout. 


When the operator of this ditcher “lowers the boom’ 
things happen fast. That’s because the vertical boom 
concentrates the weight of the unit on the work, bringing 
additional pressure to bear on digging buckets. This, in 
turn, allows them to bite into practically any kind of 
ground formation, frozen soil or even bituminous pave- 
ment. Upon completion of digging, a simply-operated 
hydraulic control raises the boom and the unit takes off — 
automotive style—down the highway to the next job. 


Behind the power and dexterity of the Barber-Greene 
Runabout is the Model 8 Chrysler Industrial Engine and 
Chrysler g¥rol Fluid Coupling. This 250 cubic inch dis- 
placement engine with its wide speed range drives the 
bucket line, crowds the ditcher along the trench, supplies 
power to the hydraulic boom hoist and takes the ditcher 
to the next job at traffic speeds. Chrysler g¥rol Fluid 
Coupling helps the operator coordinate crowding and 
bucket line speeds for maximum digging efficiency. 

If your equipment requires power within our 217 to 
413 cubic inch displacement range, engines that will 
operate equally well with gasoline, natural or L-P gas 
fuels, engines ideally suited to power take-off, then see a 


CHRY S LER 


<> WITH A PEDIGREE 


Chrysler Industrial Engine Dealer. He can supply engines 
equipped at the factory for their jobs in the field. 

Remember too that Chrysler Power is not expensive. 
Production-line methods adapted to specialized industrial 
engine building provide a custom-built engine at mass- 
production prices. If you prefer, write: Dept. 32, Industrial 
Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 

































> CHARLES E. WILSON, Secretary of 
Defense, stepped into a “States’ rights” 
issue with his order, disclosed last week, 
to mingle white and Negro children in 
schools on military posts. The order af- 
fects 21 Army, Navy and Air Force bases 
in eight Southern States where laws segre- 
gate school children by race. 

These States have fought bitterly in 
the U.S. Supreme Court to keep such 
laws for schools, including the post 
schools that they supervise for children 
of servicemen. Now, regardless of what 


—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY WILSON 
. . . blow to segregation 


the Court decides, the States must either 
accept Mr. Wilson’s order or hand over 
operation of post schools to federal of- 
ficials in the Office of Education. 

Mr. Wilson’s order actually stemmed 
from a question asked by a Negro news- 
paperman in one of President Eisenhow- 
er’s press conferences several months ago. 
The President asked Mr. Wilson to dig 
into the matter. 

The Defense Secretary’s decision is 
backed by his experience with Negroes 
in industry and the armed services. Gen- 
eral Motors, during the 1941-52 period 
when it was headed by Mr. Wilson, hired 
thousands of Negro production workers, 
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PEOPLE : 


or THE -wWweeKt 


says its policy still is to hire them “just 
like white people.” In the armed forces, 
thousands of Negroes have become 
officers, sometimes commanding white 
troops, and no friction has resulted. 


> POPE PIUS XII, by falling seriously ill 
at the age of 77, caused concern in many 
world capitals as well as among millions 
who look to him for spiritual leadership. 
His office is one of the world’s powerful 
positions, and a Pope often influences 
world politics. 

Sway of the Pope extends to some 450 
million Roman Catholics, 30.5 million of 
them in the U.S. To Rome in 1950 went 
4 million Holy Year pilgrims, ngarly all 
of whom were received in general, spe- 
cial or private audiences. The great and 
the humble, from far places of the earth, 
came for the Pontiff’s blessing. 

Pius XII, elected Pontiff on his 63d 
birthday, March 2, 1939, quickly got a 
reputation as “the modern Pope.” He was 
the first to write his speeches on his own 
typewriter, first to use the telephone 
regularly, first to visit the United States. 
The Pope’s influence got much credit for 
keeping Italy from voting Communist in 
1948. One of his most-quoted remarks 
sprang from a brush with Communists in 
Munich shortly after World War I, when 
he was a papal envoy as Archbishop 
Eugenio Pacelli. Armed men broke into 
his residence one night, pressed pistols 
against him. He smiled, advised: “It’s 
never wise to kill a diplomat.” The band 
left him unharmed. 


>SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE 
(Dem.), of Georgia, emerged as key 
man in Senate debates over limiting the 
President’s treaty-making powers. The 
original plan of Senator John W. Bricker 
(Rep.), of Ohio, to amend the Constitu- 
tion was shunted aside. Senator George’s 
substitute plan became a fresh start 
toward a congressional decision. 

Things often work out that way in the 
Senate. Senator George, dignified and 
thoughtful, sometimes is called the “con- 
science of the Senate.” When he speaks, 
both parties listen. 

They'll still be listening when tax bills 
reach the Senate. The man from Georgia, 
at 76, is an authority on taxes. He has 
had top influence in winning for the 
Senate its present strong position in 
shaping taxes—a job that used to lie 
almost wholly in the House. 

Senator George has been in the Senate 
for 31 years, longer than any of his col- 
leagues. He is the ranking Democrat on 


both the Finance and Foreign Relations 
committees, is a former Associate Justice 
of the Georgia Supreme Court and still 
maintains a judicial independence. Presj- 
dent Roosevelt sought to purge him in 
1938 for opposing the plan to “pack” the 
Supreme Court. The purge failed, but 
Senator George said he held no grudge 
against the President for trying. 


> ROBERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of 
the Navy, maneuvered delicately around 
political shoals in letting the contract 


—United Press 
POPE PIUS Xil 
- » concern in world capitals 


last week for the Navy’s newest supersize 
aircraft carrier. The navigation problem 
was to avoid going aground on the resent- 
ment of three powerful Senators, all mem- 
bers of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and all wanting the carrier job for 
their own States. Here’s how he did it: 

The carrier was awarded to a Newport 
News, Va., firm. That pleased Democratic 
Senator Harry F. Byrd. The job went to 
his State. It also went to the lowest bid- 
der, thus saving money for the Govern- 
ment—and the Senator’s pet subject is 
economy. 

-Senator Leverett Saltonstall (Rep.), 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Another interesting example of how Victor 
chemicals benefit industry .. . from Agriculture 
to Atomic Energy, from Foods to Pharmaceuticals. 











Victor's Take Hold’’® gives transplants a spectacular 
shot-in-the-arm that avoids root shock, establishes 
them quicker, reduces plant losses, and produces 
earlier and larger yields. Growers are earliest to the 
market when their crops get a head start with Take 
Hold. Take Hold is completely soluble in water. It is 
easy to use and forms no equipment-clogging sludge. 
It pays to see Victor. 


LOOKING FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT? 
For many years, Victor has been helping industry to 
develop new sales appeals and to lower costs through 
the use of Victor products. Today many industries are 
benefiting from Victor research and manufacturing 
experience. If you have a product or a process that a 
phosphate, formate, or oxalate might help, it will pay 
you to see Victor Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the West: A. R. Maas, South 
Gate, Calif. 
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CONTINUED 


KENTUCKY’S BARKLEY 
. . on the ticket? 


of Massachusetts, the Committee chair- 
man, was consoled with a contract for 
destroyers given to a Quincy, Mass., yard 
although its bid was not low. The idea: 
Keep Quincy’s shipyard in working order, 
provide jobs in New England. 

Senator Robert C. Hendrickson (Rep.). 
of New Jersey, had wanted the carrier for 
a Camden, N. J., firm. He got assurances 
of future Navy work for Camden if 
either a low bid or a need for jobs turns 
up there. 

Such skill in dealing with people and 
their affairs underlies Bob Anderson’s 
whole career. In college he even maneu- 
vered a deal to share his roommate’s suit 
—they had only one good one between 
them. 


> ALBEN W. BARKLEY, former Vice 
President, is showing signs of running for 
his old U. S. Senate seat next autumn at 
the age of 76. He was even introduced at 
a Kentucky editors’ meeting the other day 
as “next U.S. Senator from Kentucky.” 
If he does run, Kentucky’s Republican 
Senator, John Sherman Cooper, is in for 
a tough fight. 

It’s hard to beat Mr. Barkley in Ken- 
tucky. Voters there kept him in public 
office for 47 years, including 22 years in 
the Senate. President Roosevelt’s famous 
“Dear Alben” letter boosted him into the 
Senate Democratic leadership in 1937 by 
a single vote and he held the post for 11 
years—a record. The Senate unanimously 
kept him in the leadership in 1944 when 
he tried to resign in anger over the Pres- 
ident’s stinging rebuke to Congress in a 
tax-veto message. He also is renowned as 
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ALBERT C. BEESON 
... on the spot 


the finest yarn spinner from Paducah, 
Ky., since Irvin S. Cobb, and as the man 
who made “Veep” mean Vice President. 


> ALBERT C. BEESON, although a 
smaller fry than a nominee for the Cabi- 
net, found himself on a spot in the Senate 
much like the one occupied a year ago by 
Cabinet members. 

Mr. Beeson, nominated to be a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
told Senators he was willing to sacrifice 
pension rights in the Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation of San Jose, 
Calif., by resigning formally. Sena- 
tors showed no disposition to be any 
easier than they had been when they 
forced Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
son to sell his General Motors stock. 

Labor unions regard Mr. Beeson as 
antilabor. 

Mr. Beeson, 47, was educated to be 
a business administrator. He has lectured 
on economics, finance and labor relations 
in several universities while holding jobs 
in business. For 11 years he has been a 
director of industrial relations. 


> PALMIRO TOGLIATTI, boss of Italy’s 
Communists, is on the move. To Togliatti, 
the time is ripening for a Communist 
take-over in Italy, and he is carrying 
out Kremlin orders to put on a new 
Putsch while confusion reigns among 
Italy’s anti-Communist politicians. 
With Italy lacking a Government, 
Togliatti started on a new line. The 
Italian Government, he said, had no 
authority even to oppose Communism, 
instead ought to take Communists into 





COMMUNIST TOGLIATTI 
. on the move 


the Government. What Togliatti was try- 
ing to do: prolong Cabinet crises, force 
new elections that might give him victory. 

Togliatti, 60, looks like a professor. 
Instead, he is a lifelong revolutionary 
and one of the Communists’ shrewdest 
tacticians outside Moscow. He goes to the 
Kremlin periodically to make plans, take 
orders. Five years ago, a Sicilian student 
pumped three bullets into him but the 
attempted assassination didn’t succeed. 


> JOHN HVASTA, an American, dug his 
way through a brick wall of a Czech 
prison two years ago—and dropped out of 
sight. It was feared that Communist po- 
lice had recaptured him to serve out his 
10-year sentence as a “spy.” 

But last week young Johnny Hvasta 
emerged triumphantly into freedom. He 
had outwitted the Red police by hiding 
underground for 21 months, finally 
making his way to the U.S. Embassy 
in Prague last October. His presence there 
was kept secret until the Communists 
agreed to let him leave the country. 

Czech-born Mr. Hvasta, now 26, 
left his Hillside, N. J.,. home in 1948 to 
return to Czechoslovakia as a naturalized 
American student, was arrested in Octo- 
ber, 1948. His escape was a story-book 
thriller. Five Czechs fled with him under 
the guns of prison guards. Two reached 
Germany soon, and revealed the escape. 
But Johnny went the other way when the 
group split for easier hiding. 

Johnny Hvasta escaped. But he was 
only one among many. Thousands of 
Americans, their plight unknown, remain 
captives behind the Iron Curtain. 
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CREDIT UNION HELPS DOW CHEMICAL 
WORKERS MANAGE PERSONAL FINANCES 


Employees find this self-help plan makes saving and 
bill-paying easier. For the company it solves many 


personnel problems and contributes to high morale. 












THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY'S plant in 
Midland, Michigan, employs approximately 9,800 
men and women. Dow is one of the nation’s leading 
producers of chemicals. 


“HAVING A CREDIT UNION 
right where we work makes saving 
a lot easier,”’ says Dougald McLean, 
electrician. “It’s given me the habit 


of putting something away each pay- 
day. My savings here pay better 
dividends than I ever got anywhere 






















CREDIT UNION TREASURER Stan Pacen- 
ski (right) is well known to his fellow employees 
at Dow Chemical. Here he discusses with boiler- 
maker Julius Blasy (father of six children), the 
advantages of low-cost credit union loans to 
family men. ... Aim of credit unions is to give 
friendly, understanding help in personal money 
problems. Often credit unions provide life insur- 
ance on loans at no premium charge to borrowers. 


else’... 21 As an added service, many 
credit unions automatically provide 
life insurance for savers. If a mem- 
ber dies, his family receives not only 
his savings, but an equal amount of 
insurance money up to $1000. 






CLIP AND MAIL 


-8, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wis. 
; without cost, complete in- 
redit union. 


Dept. US 
Please send me, Witt 
formation on organizing a ¢ 


elie 
al 


COMPANY $< 





DR. MARK E. PUTNAM, Executive THE CREDIT UNION IS OPERATED by THIS IS FOR YOU. If you are an employee of a 
Vice-President of The Dow Chemical its members at no cost to management. Mem- company, or belong to a church, lodge or club with 
Company, says, “I sincerely believe _ bers take active interest in credit union affairs, 50 or more people, you can have a credit union 
that we have today happier, more se- serve when elected on Board of Directors there and become a member. If you are an em- 
cure people, and a finer, more progres- (above). Credit unions have been operated ployer, encourage a credit union in your plant or 
sive community, because of the Dow for more than 100 years. America’s 16,000 office. Mail this coupon now. You'll get full infor- 
Chemical Employees’ Credit Union.” credit unions serve over 8,000,000 members. mation on how to join or help start a credit union. - 





























It’s a good thing for you that Mrs. MacTavish 
was on the school board 


The plans for the new school build- 
ing were all completed and were 
now being shown to the Board. 

“And why,” asked Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish, “should the new building 
burn oil instead of coal?” 

“Well,” explained the architect 
very patiently, “oil saves labor.” 

““So does a stoker!”’ snapped Mrs. 
MacTavish. 

“And oil is clean.” 

“No cleaner than coal if you use 
the right grade and burn it right. 
What’s more, you can always get 
coal and maybe you can’t get oil. 
Remember how the schools over at 
Jamestown had to shut down for 
weeks at a time during the war be- 


cause they couldn’t get oil?” 

“Anything else, Mrs. MacT?” 

“Indeed there is. I always save 
my big reason till the last. Coal’s a 
sight cheaper.” 

“Oh now, Mrs. MacT., I don’t 
think there is so much difference.” 

“When it comes to spending 
money, I don’t want to think — I 
want to know. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway has a combustion en- 
gineering service — absolutely free, 
mind you. Let’s get their man to 
come in and give us facts — not 
opinions.” 

The C&O combustion engineer’s 
carefully documented survey 
proved beyond doubt that coal 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 
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COAL...FUEL 


OF THE FUTURE 


would not only save several thou- 
sand dollars a year in fuel cost, but 
that the installation itself would be 
cheaper. 

“There should be a Scot on every 
civic board,” snapped Mrs. Mac- 
Tavish. “We're the only people left 
who seem to care a hoot about the 
taxpayer’s pocketbook.” 
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JOBS IN U.S. 
STILL PLENTIFUL 


Most Persons Choosy as to Work and Pay They'll Accept 


There still are jobs to be had for those who 
will take them, despite recent layoffs. One 
problem is to get workers to lower their sights, 
to go to work for less money. 

Farmers complain that hired hands are hard 
to find. Domestic help remains scarce. ‘‘Help 
wanted” signs are out for skilled workers. 


Jobs remain plentiful in the United 
States even though unemployment is 
reported to be rising a bit. In fact, more 
people are at work today than have 
usually been working in most of the 
booming postwar years. 

Actually, by ordinary standards, the 
country is enjoying practically full em- 
ployment. Nearly 60 million people have 
steady jobs—a goal that was regarded 
as close to fantastic only 10 years 
ago—and less than 4 per cent of 
the labor force is counted as jobless. 
Not so long ago, New Deal econ- 
omists were saying that, if unem- 
ployment could be held to 5 per 
cent of the labor force, the coun- 
try would really be enjoying full 
employment. 

There also are quite a number of 
prospective employers who are 
looking for workers. Householders 
still find it difficult to get workmen 
promptly for needed repairs or 
improvements. Maids are few and 
cooks have virtually gone out of 
fashion. Farmers have been getting 
along year after year with fewer 
and fewer hired hands, not so much 
because they need less help but be- 
cause they can’t find help. The 
“help wanted” columns of most city 
newspapers at this time heavily out- 
weigh the “positions wanted” ads. 

These are all signs that the vast 
majority of American workers still 
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Some textile areas are in distress. The same 
is true of mining towns. But unemployment 
is an old story in these communities. 


There is aleveling off of the labor force, too. 


are able to find employment. Their pay, 
moreover, stays high. The average hour- 
ly earnings of factory workers are high- 
er than they ever have been, although 
weekly pay checks often are trimmed 
a bit because a good many plants 
have reduced overtime. The Commerce 
Department finds that fewer factory 
workers now are putting in extra hours 
than at any time since early 1950. 


Women, older workers are dropping out. But, 
all in all, there still are almost 60 million peo- 
ple drawing regular pay. 


What this means, really, is that Ameri- 
can industry no longer is operating un- 
der forced draft, as it had been since the 
Korean war began. Most of the evidence 
to date suggests that the dip in business 
activity that began in the middle of 
1953 is simply an adjustment closer to a 
normal rate of operations. It could mean, 
further, a more efficient rate of operation 
and perhaps a prelude to some price cuts 
as industry manages to reduce 
costs. 





EMPLOYEES 
ENTRANCE 








—Devaney 


PEOPLE AT WORK 
... most of those who want to be 


Jobs lost. In this process, some 
workers have lost jobs. Unemploy- 
ment now is about 500,000 more 
than a vear ago. A good bit of this 
increase, however, involves women, 
young people and older workers. 
The great bulk of men between 25 
and 65 years of age, the custom- 
ary breadwinners of American 
families, are holding down jobs. 
Among the total number of jobless, 
only about half are men 25 and 
older. 

In few communities is unem- 
ployment a severe problem. The 
only areas of real distress reported 
by the Labor Department are in 
textile and coal-mining centers, 
whose industries have been rela- 
tively depressed for some time. 

Most of the workers out of jobs 
are those without experience and 
with no skills. In Hartford, Conn., 
for example, a shortage of skilled 
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workers is reported, although there is a 
surplus of unskilled help. That condi- 
tion is fairly typical. 

Some of the unemployment now re- 
ported also results from the refusal of 
workers to be “downgraded,” or per- 
suaded to accept lower-paying jobs. 
During the boom sparked by the Ko- 
rean war, a good many workers were 
upgraded and got jobs for which they 
were not really fitted. Now these mar- 
ginal workers are being laid off, and 
many are reluctant to return to their 
former tasks. 

Some union men, too, are reluctant 
to take jobs outside their industry be- 
cause they are afraid to risk their senior- 
ity standing and their pension rights. 
They prefer a period of temporary idle- 
ness to giving up these benefits. 

Aid to jobless. Unemployment insur- 
ance often acts to spur this trend. A 
large portion of workers recently laid off 
are entitled to unemployment benefits. 
Sometimes these benefits run as long as 
26 weeks, or half a year. That reduces 
the pressure on people to seek new jobs 
in different lines of work, or even in dif- 
ferent communities. Unemployment ben- 
efits buy some of the necessities of life 
while the worker waits in the hope 
that his regular job will open up again. 
In some places it is reported that com- 
panies keep unemployment rolls and pay 
rolls in balance by laying off workers 
who are entitled to benefits and then 
rehiring people who have exhausted 
their benefits. 

There is a definite expectation, too, 
that jcbs will reopen. Midwest farm-ma- 
chinery plants are reported to be calling 
back workers who were furloughed some 
months ago when production was cut 
back. Detroit’s unemployed auto work- 
ers don’t expect to stay idle through the 
year. The textile industry is looking for 
an upturn in orders before long. Con- 
struction workers expect to find jobs 
when the building industry takes its 
usual seasonal upturn. 

In short, there is nothing in the pres- 
ent picture to indicate that the relatively 
small numbers of jobless will increase 
by any large amount, or that those who 
now hold jobs are about to lose them. 
Also many of these now listed as “idle” 
might find work if willing to accept jobs 
considered by them as unsuited to their 
skills. 

Fewer workers. Figures on employ- 
ment suggest further that labor, as well 
as plant, was working under forced draft 
during the post-Korean boom. In other 
words, more people held jobs than nor- 
mally would be looking for jobs. This is 
indicated by the fact that the labor force 
—the total number either at work or 
looking for work—has been shrinking 
since last summer. People in the labor 
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force now are reported to number almost 
600,000 fewer than a year ago. 

What happened was that a good many 
workers, drawn into jobs by the pros- 
pect of high pay, just left the labor mar- 
ket when their jobs ran out. In this 
group are thousands of women who have 
gone back into their homes, young peo- 
ple who have returned to school, older 
persons who have retired. The shrinkage 
in the labor force is evidence that a good 
many job losses were taken in stride, 
without hardship. Apparently, a sizable 
number of workers took jobs in recent 
years because of choice rather than ne- 
cessity. When layoffs came, they chose 
not to look for other jobs. 

Another sign of job abundance is 
disclosed in more detailed figures on 
where people work. Employment is 
higher than a year ago in wholesale and 
retail trade, wnich ranks next to manu- 
facturing as the most important employ- 
er of labor. Banks, insurance companies 
and real estate firms also are employing 
more workers tnan a year ago. So, too, 
are the service industries, which include 
repair shops, laundries, dry-cleaning es- 
tablishments, as well as professional serv- 
ices such as engineering, medicine and 
law. Commerce Department figures show 
that wage and salary payments to peo- 
ple outside the producing industries have 
been quite steady since last August. 
There is little reflection of a business 
downturn in these fields. 

The want-ad sections of newspapers 
give further indications of job open- 
ings. Many firms are looking for sales- 
people and office help. There is a strong 
demand for engineers, draftsmen, ma- 
chinists, tool and diemakers, and others 
with high skills. The shortage of school- 
teachers is acute and is not expected to 
be met for several years. Farmers also 
are pressing the Government for an 
agreement with Mexico so that the farm- 
labor situation can be eased. 

The downturn in activity, in fact, 
centers primarily in manufacturing. Even 
here, there are few signs of outright 
distress. Factory employment is down 
from the peak, but it still is higher 
than the monthly average for any year 
before 1953. And the Federal Reserve 
Board index of factory production shows 
output still to be running substantially 
ahead of the 1947-49 average. 

The end of the boom has brought 
little evidence that any severe decline 
is generating in the American economy. 
What seems to be happening is a gentle 
settling back to a less hectic pace. After 
six months of this settling process, pro- 
duction continues to be high and sales 
volume is being well maintained. Pros- 
pects are that boom peaks will not be 
reached again this year, but jobholders 
appear to have little to worry about. 
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ONE FOOT IN A NEW WAR 


U.S. Technicians in Indochina—Volunteers Next? 


Will U.S. finally be drawn 
into the jungle war of Indochina? 

Signs are pointing that way. 
Nearly 200 Americans are there 
now, aiding the French behind 
the lines. Some 400 more techni- 
cians soon may be on the way. 
Pilots, ground crews are sought, 
too. And GI units to train troops 
are being considered. 

Here’s a revealing, on-the- 
scene look at what's happening. 


SAIGON, INDOCHINA 

Step by step, the United States is 
being dragged more deeply into the 
jungle war in Indochina. Indications 
are growing that America may have to 
take over a large part of the operation 
of that war in the period ahead. 

French forces now are asking for 400 
air technicians and maintenance men 
from the U.S.. to assist directly in the 
air war here. That request is under seri- 
ous consideration by the top level of 
American officials in Washington. 

France. in addition, is pressing secret- 
ly for a substantial force of U.S. military 
pilots and Air Force ground crews, to 
man and service combat aircraft in the 
Indochina war. 

Cadres of American GI’s—framework 
for military units—may soon be requested 
to take over the training of local anti- 
Communist forces, as they did in South 
Korea, unless all signs are wrong. That 
could involve Americans in the Indo- 
chinese Army down to regimental or 
battalion level. 

Civilian plane crews, meanwhile, are 
being readied to man a new shipment 
of C-119 Flying Boxcars, to be loaned 
to the French for supplying their scat- 
tered garrisons in Indochina by air. These 
American fliers will be directly engaged 
in the air-supply phase of the war. 

Already, a group of nearly 200 U.S. 
military technicians is in Indochina, aid- 
ing the French forces, behind the lines, 
in their war against Communists. U.S., 
too, is furnishing two thirds of the mon- 
etary cost of the war and nearly all of 
the new military equipment—planes, 
artillery, rifles. vehicles, electronic gear, 
ammunition of all kinds. 

Military men coming from the United 


20 


States, thus far, all have been attached 
to the U.S. Military Assistance Advisory 
Group in Indochina. Some have been 
here for vears, others are on temporary 
duty ranging from 60 days to six months. 
Their job. basically, has been to instruct 
the French in the use of new American 
equipment, valued at more than a bil- 
lion dollars. and to see that local troops 
are using that equipment properly. 

Lately, however, Americans have 
tended. of necessity, to get more and 
more directly involved in the war. 

As military “air lifts’’ become more 
important, for example, some U.S. tech- 


If France succeeds in inducing U. S. to 
provide military pilots and ground crews 
for the Indochina war, it is taken for 
granted that there then will be a need 
for U.S. ground troops to co-ordinate air- 
ground attacks and to assure the safety 
of the air bases. That step, if taken, 
could bring GI's directly into the fighting 
phase of the war. 

But, for the time being at least, the 
American Government is not going along 
with the French request for Air Force 
pilots. U. S. officials argue, instead, that a 
ceiling that France has placed on tie 
number of French pilots and mainte- 
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FRENCH-LED TROOPS—READY FOR BATTLE 


—United I’res 


. . . equipped with everything but morale 


nicians have been working with French 
crews to help maintain the transport and 
cargo planes operating these air supply 
lines. 

Many of these transports have been 
brought in and actually operated for a 
short period by American civilians of the 
Far Eastern Airline, run by retired U.S. 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault. French 
crews were able to take over all of these 
planes only a few weeks ago. 

Americans are beginning to have a 
hand in the conduct of the war, too, at 
least at the top level. Lieut. Gen. John 
W. O’Daniel, a former corps commander 
in Korea and now commander of all 
American ground forces in the Far East, 
has been conferring at length with the 
French High Command at Saigon. 





nance men who can be diverted from 
service in Europe should be lifted. 

Wherever you travel in Indochina, 
meanwhile, you see vivid evidence of 
the steadily increasing role U.S. already 
is playing in this war. 

Take the Dienbienphu operation, for 
instance, where the French have set up a 
large fortified outpost astride a key val- 
ley on the Laos border. There, the anti- 
Communist garrison of several regi- 
ments can be supplied only by air. 

Every day, nearly 100 American DC-3 
cargo planes land on the precarious air- 
strip, within range of Communist mortars. 
They bring in between 200 and 300 tons 
of supplies. In addition, 30 big, lumber- 
ing C-119 transports dip down over 
Dienbienphu every morning and drop 
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another 100 to 150 tons of cargo by para- 
chute. All of those air-lift planes are gifts 
from the U.S. 

As you move around the Dienbienphu 
perimeter, you see scores of American 
mortars, with crates of American shells 
stacked near by. All the artillerv—105s 
and 155s—is American, and all the am- 
munition that’s flown in for these guns 
comes from the U.S. There are even a 
number of American tanks that were 
flown in piecemeal and then reassembled 
inside the isolated perimeter here. 

What more is needed to win the 
war? There are mountains of supplies 
and equipment from U.S. now on hand 
for a long campaign. There is no real 
shortage of man power. Anti-Communist 
forces are bigger and better equipped 
than Communist forces. The answer ap- 
pears to be mostly a matter of training 
and of fighting spirit needed now by 
anti-Communist forces. 

Training of local ground troops. is 
highly important, with those forces being 
built up to take over the defense of the 
country. Yet the scope of this build-up 
does not even approach the recent build- 
up of South Korean forces under Ameri- 
can direction. Too fev’ natives are trained 
for high command, and even the training 
of “company grade” officers is lagging. 
More and better training facilities are 
needed, and in a hurry, according to in- 
formed U.S. observers in “Indochina. 

Fighting spirit of the anti-Communist 
forces, even more important, needs build- 
ing up, as those observers see it. Morale 
is low. There are increasing reports of 
French-led troops’ going over to the 
Communists. Fear of Communist guer- 
rillas appears to be coupled with a deep 
distrust of the French. There is no local 
hero or political leader to rally the peo- 
ple, stir up enthusiasm for combating the 
Communists. Talk, as a result, is of turn- 
ing direction of the war over to, say, the 
U.N., which could give the Indochinese 
a guarantee of independence if they will 
fight for it. U.S., in that event, could be 
involved much as it was in Korea. 

Recent Communist victories, whether or 
not they are important militarily, are 
bringing increased political pressure from 
Paris to find some means for French 
forces to get out of the war, either by 
negotiation or by turning it over to some- 
one else. U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, on the other hand, is let- 
ting it be known that Indochina must 
be held by non-Communists at almost 
any price. 

The outlook, thus, is for U.S. to be 
dragged more and more into that war, by 
one means or another. Just how far that 
trend will go, and whether GI's will end 
up by fighting here as they did in Korea, 
is the big, $64 question in this part of 
the world. 
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IN THE MUCK: VIETNAMESE AND FRENCH TROOPS CAR 
How far will the U.S. be committed in this war? 
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He wanted 
to dig 
the big tube 


(A TRUE STORY) 


Faecal of ours came to us one day in 
. the late °30’s— an unhappy man. He 
had been a customer of ours for years and 
one of the city’s finest and most success- 
ful contractors. This was his problem: 
Chicago’s dream of a subway was coming 
true and bids for its construction were 
being asked for. This was precisely his 
field and he wanted to bid for a large sec- 
tion under the river. But his investment 
losses in the depression had been severe 
and he could not manage the required 
bond from a surety company. 

So he came to us and we sat down to 
see what might be worked out. 

It was just then that a happy coinci- 
dence occurred. A contractor from out of 
town who knew about our Divisional 
organization, and that our Division I 
officers were specialists in his field, came 
into the bank for advice on the investment 
of surplus funds. He came in at the same 
time the Chicago contractor was explain- 
ing his financing problem. 

What naturally followed was that the 
two contractors were introduced, and in 
a short time they formed a joint venture 
to bid on the subway work. They were 
successful on their first bid. 

This was the beginning of a profitable 
and happy association that still éontinues. 
The rapid expansion in the activities of 
both companies called for increased credit 
assistance and The First National Bank of 
Chicago has since given millions of dol- 
lars in credit to each company for large 
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civilian and defense projects throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We believe that an understanding of 
the part played by the Bank in this story 
can have important meaning for you. Inci- 
dents like this are really not unusual at 
all—they are bound to happen here. And 
these are the reasons: 

Over fifty years ago our Commercial 
Department was organized on a plan that 
has remained practically unique in bank- 
ing circles. Instead of being assigned to 
geographical territories, our lending of- 
ficers were assigned to small groups of 
basic industries. We have ten Divisions of 
officers thus assigned. In each Division 
the officers serve only the industries as- 
signed to that group. The result is a degree 
of specialization which is, we believe, un- 
matched. 

It was the knowledge of this Divisional 
setup which brought our two contractor 
friends to us.- Each knew he would be 
talking to bankers who were specialists in 
his industry. And, of course, it is just 
such wide acquaintance of our officers 
with principals in each industry which 
makes possible the bringing together of 
people with mutual problems, as in this 
case. 

It also makes for prompt action in fi- 
nancing. Officers in each Division have the 
authority to commit the Bank on their 
decisions. That authority, plus their quick 
understanding of the problem at hand 
eliminates delays. 

Do you have a problem that can use 
this intimate knowledge of business and 
industry ? Can you use this kind of fi- 
nancing service ? If you have outdistanced 
your present sources of financing, perhaps 
we can help. Our connections and our 
services are world-wide. A phone call, a 
wire, a letter will bring us together. We'll 
be glad to acquaint you with the Division 
that serves your field. 





The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Industry since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Almost Anywhere = 


IF SHOOTING STARTS, U.S. IS IN 


American Defense Commitments 


Let Communists start shooting 
almost anywhere, and U.S. will 
be at war. One hundred sixty- 
one million Americans now are 
committed to defend 694 million 
people all over the world. 

It's a far cry from the days 
when only the Monroe Doctrine 
applied. Defense line now covers 
39 nations on six continents. 

Here is the story of how far 
the U.S. has gone in internation- 
alism since World War Il. 


If a gun goes off in warlike anger in 
almest any part of the world today, 
the United States is committed to 
jump into the fight. 

This country is signed up to defend 10 
nations of Western Europe. It has signed 
an agreement for defense of Greece and 
Turkey. Canada and all 20 countries of 
Latin America have the name of the 
U.S. on the dotted line to act if an attack 
should come. The Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand and Japan look to the U.S. 
and its signature for protection. 

Now Korea, on the mainland of Asia, 
is given a commitment by treaty that this 
country will go to its defense again under 
any future attack. 

All of these vast military commitments 
are a product of agreements entered 
into in the last eight years. The agree- 
ments came one by one, extending the 
commitments step by step, so that few 
Americans appear to have realizéd how 
far they went, when added up. 

Eight years ago, with World War II 
ended, the people of the U.S. were 
bound in writing to defend nobody but 
themselves and their possessions. Even 
the Monroe Doctrine involved only an 
implied obligation to fight for defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Today, the 161 million people of the 
United States have committed them- 
selves formally, in writing, to defend 
694 million people and 21.5 million 
square miles of land in 39 nations on six 
continents across 3 oceans. 

This makes the U.S. the military 
guardian of 29 per cent of the world’s 
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population, 41 per cent of its land area 
and most of its oceans and seas. 

This is not all. The U.S. has mutual- 
security and mutual-defense-assistance 
agreements with 25 other nations that 
contain 6.8 million square miles and 778 
million people. Although these agree- 
ments do not bind the United States 
to go to war if any of these areas is 
attacked, they leave a strong moral and 
financial obligation to do so. 

Thus, in effect, the U.S. has under- 
taken to defend a total of 64 nations 


_ AMERICAN 
PACIFIC" 
TRUST 
TERRITORIES, 


Now Circle the World 


containing 28.3 million square miles and 
1.5 billion people—54 per cent of the 
world’s land area and 61 per cent of its 
population. 

All this is in addition to obligations 
that may arise under the United Nations 
Charter. 

This explains why U.S. defense ex- 
penditures are huge and will remain 
huge for some time to come. 

There’s nothing in the history of the 
modern world quite like this one-nation 
guardianship over such immense areas. 


In 1946 


U.S. was legally bound to 


defend only its own homeland, 


territories and possessions — 
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By 1947 


U.S. had signed Inter-"— 
American Defense Tre tye 
This nation now pro 
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Soviet Russia, with all its satellites, has 
no such obligation. The Kremlin controls 
13.4 million square miles and 808 million 
people in 16 nations. But there is nothing 
to prevent the Soviet dictatorship from 
cold-bloodedly abandoning a satellite if 
it gets into trouble. Russia actually has 
used satellites to fight for her. 

The rapid swing of the United States 
away from neutrality to world-wide com- 
mitments had one main objective: de- 
fense against the threat of Soviet aggres- 
sion. Each treaty was designed to bolster 
this defense. The treaties acquired allies 
for the U.S., surrounded Communism 
with anti-Communist nations. 

In this process of surrounding Com- 
munism, however, the U.S. has been 
forced to take on heavy military obliga- 
tions. Every time a treaty has added a 
new ally, it also has added a new obliga- 
tion. And the trades are often unequal: 
The obligation incurred is greater than 
the military help acquired. None of the 
treaty partners can match the U.S. in 
military strength. Some can contribute 
virtually nothing in case of war. 

The process of committing Americans 
to fight abroad began in 1947 when the 
United States signed the Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance with 20 
Latin-American nations. This treaty 
added 7.8 million square miles and 161 
million people to the areas that the 
United States is obligated to protect. 
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PANAMA 


The Inter-American Treaty provides 
that “an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be con- 
sidered as an attack against all the 
American States and, consequently, each 
one of the said Contracting Parties un- 
dertakes to assist in meeting the at- 
Was 

It is taken for. granted that the United 
States will go to war if a Communist 
power—or another power—attacks any- 
place in Central or South America. The 
treaty leaves a loophole, however, by 
which any Latin-American nation can 
avoid fighting if only the U.S. is at- 
tacked. Under treaty terms, “each one of 
the Contracting Parties may determine 
the immediate measures which it may in- 
dividually take in fulfillment of the ob- 
ligation contained in the preceding par- 
agraph .. .” 

Biggest of all the steps involving the 
United States in commitments to fight 
abroad was the North Atlantic Treaty, 
signed in 1949. This brought 11 more 
nations into the American fold: Canada, 
Iceland, Norway, Great Britain, Den- 


mark (and its Greenland territory), 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France (with its Algerian territory), 


Portugal and Italy. Greece and Turkey 
came into the North Atlantic Treaty in 
1951. 

Together, these North Atlantic Treaty 
countries contain 6.5 million square miles 
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and 229 million people—all added to the 
areas and populations that the United 
States is committed to defend. 

The words that bind the United States 
to action under the North Atlantic Treaty 
are these: 

“The Parties agree that an armed at- 
tack against one or more of them in Ev- 
rope or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all; and 
consequently they agree that, if such an 
armed attack occurs, each of them... 
will assist the Party or Parties so attacked 
by taking forthwith . . . such action as 
it deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force .. .” 

In the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the United States picked up some 
powerful allies in a vital area—and 
some potent military reinforcements. It 
also picked up big, new obligations— 
not only to defend Western Europe, 
but to assist it with money, materials and 
arms. 

A costly program of military and 
economic assistance to every nation in 
free Europe has grown from this treaty— 
and the European Army that was planned 
as NATO’s striking force still is not in 
being. American troops based in Europe 
continue to be the first line of defense 
along the Iron Curtain. 

In 1951 the United States added new 
commitments on the other side of the 
(Continued on page 26) 
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With Pacific | pacts added, 
commitments of this nation iy 
ring the globe. U.S., now a 
nation of 161 million people 

and 3’ million square miles, ° 
promises to defend — 


REPUBLIC © 
OF KOREA 


MILLION 
PEOPLE 


AUSTRALIA 


MILLION 
SQUARE 
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world—in the Pacific. It pledged to de- 
fend Australia and New Zealand, Japan 
and the Philippines. This involved not 
only big land areas and populations, but 
immense expanses of ocean, now added 
to U.S. defense obligations. 

The mutual-defense treaties with 


day as the peace treaty with that nation. 
It says: “Japan grants, and the United 
States of America accepts, the right . . . 
to dispose United States land, air and sea 
forces in and about Japan. Such forces 
may be utilized to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and 


Australia, New Zealand and the Philip- 
pines provide: “Each Party recognizes 
that an armed attack in the Pacific Area 
on any of the Parties would be dangerous 
to its own peace and safety and declares 
that it would act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes.” 

Less specific is the security treaty with 
Japan, which was signed on the same 
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security in the Far East and to the secur- 
ity of Japan against armed attack from 
without .. .” 

Even such vague words, when com- 
bined with the presence of large bodies 
of American troops in Japan and its im- 
portance as an American base in the Far 
East, leave little doubt that the U.S. 
will fight if Japan is attacked. But they do 
not obligate Japan to fight. And Japan, 


disarmed after World War II, has no 
army to help defend the U. S. if it desires. 

Finally, in a treaty ratified only last 
month, the U.S. stretched its fighting 
commitments to the mainland of Eastern 
Asia. It pledged to defend South Korea 
against any new aggression. 

This series of Pacific pacts makes the 
United States now responsible for de- 
fending 3.5 million square miles of 
land and 141 million people clear across 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Besides all these hard-and-fast treaty 
pledges, the United States also has in- 
curred less binding, but still obligating, 
responsibilities in other vast areas. It has 
mutual defense-assistance agreements 
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with Spain, Sweden, Yugoslavia, Ethio- 
pia, Iran, Israel, Liberia, Saudi Arabia, 
Union of South Africa, Burma, India, In- 
donesia, Nationalist China, Pakistan and 
Thailand. It has mutual-security agree- 
ments with Western Germany, Western 
Austria, Trieste, Eritrea, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Nepal, Afghanistan and Indo- 
china. 

No treaty binds the U.S. specifically 
to fight for all these last 25 countries. 
But the American money and military 
aid poured into them makes it plain that 
the U.S. regards these areas, too, as im- 
portant to its security against Russia. 
U.S. troops are stationed in many of the 
countries. 
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In addition, the U.S. has given its 
word that an attack on Western Ger- 
many would be considered a threat to 
American security. This was done in a 
joint declaration with Britain and France 
in 1952 

Now, America’s commitment appears 
to be growing in a new danger area— 
Indochina. France, fighting Communist 
forces there for years, is asking and get- 
ting more and more American help. So 
far it’s been only money and arms, and 
a handful of U.S. military technicians. 
But France also is asking for American 
military pilots and ground crews to join 
the actual fighting. That’s the way the 
U.S. started into Korea. 
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Indochina, however, is only one of 
many places, widely scattered, that the 
United States may be called upon to de- 
fend. 


Military men, trying to plan for all the 


possible emergencies, have begun to 
wonder: Is the United States overcom- 
mitted? 


A look at the map above shows the sit- 
uation that concerns them. The United 
States, by comparison, is small—a mere 
7 per cent of the world, in both area and 
population. Yet its commitments spread 
around the globe, cover more than half 
its area. 

If shooting starts almost anywhere to- 
day, the U.S. must be prepared to fight. 
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Case of Russia‘’s “Missing Diplomat” 
What U.S. Knows About Red Spies in Asia 


It's a cloak-and-dagger dra- 
ma in real life—the case of the 
vanished Russian. Moscow's spy 
system has been dealt a blow. 

The diplomat who disappeared 
from Tokyo was a veteran agent, 
Beria-trained. He really knew 
the ropes of Soviet espionage. 

The same man, in U.S. hands, 
upsets the Moscow network 
everywhere. The Kremlin doesn’t 
know whom to trust now. 


TOKYO 


Another “missing diplomat’”—this 
one a Russian—is the central figure in 
the newest spy thriller now unfolding 
in the Far East. 

The case of the Russian diplomat, Yuri 
Alexandrovich Rastovorov, apparently is 
causing as much consternation in the 
Kremlin as the disappearance in 1951 of 
two British diplomats—Guy Burgess and 
Donald Maclean—caused in Washington 
and London. 

Like Burgess and Maclean, Rastovorov 
was around his usual haunts one day; 
then, overnight, he was gone. There is 
substantial evidence that the two Britons 
fled behind the Iron Curtain to go to 





YURI RASTOVOROV 


Overnight, he was gone 


work for the Communists. And there 
were immediate signs that the Russian 
had fled in the other direction to go to 
work for the U.S. 

Although little was said about the 
Rastovorov affair officially at the time he 
vanished, U.S. officials have known for 
some time that his assignment to a Soviet 
diplomatic mission in Tokyo actually 
was just a screen around his real job— 
that of a top-level spy. Rastovorov was 
known to be a high-ranking officer in the 
Soviet MVD, which runs the major Rus- 
sian espionage networks. There is even 
the possibility that, before his disappear- 
ance, he had become a counterspy who 
had been turning Russian secrets over to 
the very Allied governments he was sup- 
posed to be working against. 

Before his disappearance, Kastovo- 
rov was a familiar figure around Tokyo— 
far more affable and sociable than his 
fellow Russians in the Soviet diplomatic 
mission. Rastovorov, a big, blond, hand- 
some man in his mid-30s, spent much of 
his time at the Tokyo Tennis Club, a 
popular place for diplomats. He spoke 
English and Japanese fluently. 

As a tennis player, the Russian was a 
flop. But he was always quick to buy a 
drink and to engage club guests in con- 
versation. Off the court, he liked to sit at 
a table on the fringe of the crowd— 
obviously soaking up Unlike 
Russians, 


gossip. 
most 


he occasionally enter- 


AGITATION AT THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS IN TOKYO 


tained Americans and others at_ his 
home. 

The friendly Russian fooled practically 
nobody. Although he assumed the role of 
a diplomat, Japanese officials say he was 
one of the top Soviet intelligence officers 
in Tokyo. 

It was on the night of January 24 that 
Rastovorov vanished. His disappearance 
obviously caught his fellow Russians by 
surprise. At first they said he was suffer- 
ing from a “nervous breakdown” and 
asked Japanese police to help locate him 
so he could be sent home for treatment. 
When that failed, the Russians declared 
their man had been kidnaped by U.S. 
agents. 

That brought into the open the first 
hint that Rastovorov, while working as a 
Russian agent, actually had been putting 
Soviet information in U.S. hands. An 
American officer, asked about the initial 
reports that Rastovorov had voluntarily 
gone over to the Allied side and was talk- 
ing, remarked: “It may have surprised 
the Russians, but it came as no surprise to 
the American Army.” 

It is apparent now that a cloak-and- 
dagger intrigue for Rastovorov’s services 
had been going on between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union for months. Rasto- 
vorov was a protégé of Lavrenti Beria, 
the purged chief of Russia’s secret police. 
It was at the time of Beria’s arrest that 
the handsome Rastovoroy first sounded 
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. and consternation in the Kremlin 
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out American agents on changing sides. 
The word must have gotten to his Soviet 
bosses. An officer of the Russian secret 
police hurried out to Tokyo to take Rasto- 
vorov back to Moscow. But, before he 
could move, Rastovorov vanished. 

The Russian spy, in U.S. hands, can 
force the Russians into a costly, time- 
consuming overhauling of their espio- 
nage rings. 

He can pinpoint the numerous secret 
wireless sets known to be in operation 
here for sending intelligence data to 
North Korea, China and Russia. He 
probably can provide the key to various 
Soviet codes. U.S. intelligence experts 
know that the Communists changed all 
codes the minute Rastovorov disappeared 
and undoubtedly sent orders to all agents 
to go underground—along with their ra- 
dios. It will take a long time to get the 
system back into normal operation. 

It is questionable whether Rastovorov 
knows a great deal about Soviet espio- 
nage systems in other areas of Asia. But 
he can rip the camouflage off Soviet dip- 
lomatic establishments here and _ else- 
where and reveal them for what they real- 
ly are: centers of Soviet espionage and 
command posts for local Communists. 

How good? Rastovorov also has the 
answer to a very important question: 
“How good is Soviet espionage in Asia?” 

U.S. experts have long been con- 
vinced that the raw material gathered by 
Russia's spies is excellent. Moscow's top 
agents are experts trained for particular 
jobs. They always speak the local lan- 
guages fluently and they maintain hidden, 
indirect contact with the leaders of local 
Communist parties. Their sources of in- 
formation are widespread. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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U.S. AIR BASE, JAPAN 
How good is Soviet espionage? 
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Some analysts say there are at least 
half a dozen intelligence-collecting agen- 
cies among the 400,000 Koreans living 
in Japan. Japanese officials believe there 
are at least two, and possibly more, Chi- 
nese Communist rings operating in this 
country. Much of what they report 
winds up in Moscow. 

The key that Rastovorov can supply 
is whether these spy reports go to Mos- 
cow in their raw state or are evaluated 
first by trained specialists on the ground. 
The difference is important. U. S. officials 
are convinced that, if high-caliber spies 
here had had their way, the Communists 
would never have started the war in Ko- 
rea. They think that raw reports—un- 
evaluated—misled Moscow and Peiping 
into the idea that the U.S. would not 
fight back in Korea. 

Soviet espionage in Japan and Asia 
has had a long and comparatively suc- 
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pionage experts know better. Six days 
after U.S. forces landed at Inchon and 
broke the back of the North Korean Army 
in 1950, for example, U. S. counterintelli- 
gence men picked up a spy in Japan 
who had complete plans for the Inchon 
landing, including maps of military roads, 
oil-storage depots, air bases and other 
vital information. He was working for 
Moscow, and there is reason to believe 
that his contact was through the Soviet 
diplomatic mission. 

Some Communist-spy incidents here 
have had a comic-opera flavor. For in- 
stance, American officials have spotted 
Japanese school children at airfields pain- 
fully jotting down numbers and types of 
U.S. planes. A radio operator who was 
picked up last year for sending coded 
messages to the Soviet Union insisted to 
the arresting officers that he was a spy for 
both Moscow and Washington—but was 
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COMMUNISTS DEMONSTRATE IN JAPAN 
They take orders from unofficial Russian “‘officials’’ 


cessful career, one of the factors that 
make the Rastovorov case important. It 
was a Soviet spy’s tip back in 1941, for 
example, that told Moscow Japan in- 
tended to attack U.S. rather than Rus- 
sia. His report made it possible for Stalin 
to withdraw Red Army divisions from Si- 
beria and use them against the Germans. 

Ever since, Tokyo has been regarded 
as a hub of Soviet espionage. In the early 
days of the occupation, Russia had 250 
men and women in its diplomatic mis- 
sion here. The number is down to around 
30 now, and the mission is held to be il- 
legal by the Japanese, since the Soviet Un- 
ion refuses to ratify the Japanese peace 
treaty. But the place is still in business. 

On the surface, the mission performs 
its functions just as any other diplomatic 
office accredited to Japan. But U.S. es- 


really working in the interest of Japan 
all the time. 

There have been other such incidents 
—like that of the spy who had to be 
held for violating currency regulations 
since Japan has no antiespionage laws. 
None of these cases really bothered the 
Russians much. But Rastovorov is in 
another category. 

No doubt exists among intelligence ex- 
perts here that he was a vital link in the 
Soviet spy chain. His breakaway from 
the Communists may produce more 
“missing diplomats.” Even if it doesn’t, it 
has rocked Soviet confidence in the very 
men Moscow trained and relied upon to 
spy out the top secrets of the United 
States. For a long time to come, the Rus- 
sians will be wondering whom to believe 
among their own spies. 
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Adventur, | 


A thread of adventure runs through 

our production lines, 

our research department, 

our engineering and office staff. 
For generations we've taken 

a proprietary interest 

in transportation... 

an interest that has revolutionized 

railroad car loading, 

saving railroads and shippers 

millions of dollars... an interest 

that has solved truck-loading 

and truck and bus heating 

and ventilating problems 

and provided improved 

and economical 

storage battery separators... 

an interest that turned to making 

aircraft parts and cargo tie-down 

equipment, shelter heaters, 

stampings and rocket motor bodies 

and other devices for the military... 

an interest that has helped 

many companies with 

product development and 

custom manufacturing problems. 


We not only take pride in the 
quality products we make, but 
we take an interest in helping them 
solve customers’ problems. 
We'd like to talk about yours. 


Evans Products Company, 

Dept. AA-2, Plymouth, Michigan. 
Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay 
and Roseburg, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment 
Automotive Heating and Ventilating Systems 
Parts & Stampings * Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators * Dimension Lumber 

& Wood Products. 
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TEMPEST IN A COFFEE POT? 


Dollar-Plus per Pound Means 2.6 Cents a Cup 


It's quite a storm that is blow- 
ing up over coffee prices. 

Cost of brewing a cup is 2.6 
cents now, and still rising. 

That isn’t much in your budget. 
Nation-wide, though, it runs into 
big money. In what follows, you 
get the practical side. 


The higher price of coffee is adding 
almost half a cent to the cost of a typi- 
cal home-cooked meal for one person. 
Coffee, by itself, is not a major item in 
the cost of living. 

Yet, when all the meals of all families 
are added together, the increase in the 
public’s annual coffee bill is to be 391 
million dollars as the result of price rises 
since last June. That is enough to buy 
nearly 2 million TV sets at $200 a set. 

Or, on another basis: In a family of 
four, with each parent drinking four 
cups of coffee a day, and two others 
drinking one cup each, higher coffee 
prices add four cents to a day’s food bill. 
That sounds small. But it mounts up to 
about $15 over a year’s time—the price 
of two pairs of shoes for the children. 

Coffee is one of those small items 
that get important because there is so 
much of it. 


The U.S. consumes 2.3 billion pounds 
of coffee a year. That yields at least 92 
billion cups, or around 580 cups a year 
for every man, woman and child (assum- 
ing 40 cups per pound of coffee, which is 
the coffee trade’s standard for a “good” 
cup of coffee). 

At last summer's: price of 88 cents a 
pound, a year’s supply of coffee for the 
American public had a retail value of 
$2,024,000,000. Now, at $1.05 a pound, 
the retail value of a year’s supply of 
coffee is up to about $2,415,000,000. 

That is half as much money as Ameri- 
cans spend on all types of recreation. At 
its new price, coffee will be costing 
Americans about one third as much as 
they spend for gasoline and oil used in 
private travel. 

Plainly, the little cup of coffee is big 
business. And any drastic change in its 
price becomes big news. 

The fact is that the cost of a cup of 
coffee has been rising for seven years. It 
was about half a cent a cup before World 
War II, and it was held at that level dur- 
ing the war by price control. But in 1946 
a rise began that has not ended yet. 

In 1949, coffee’s cost went up to 1.4 
cents a cup; in 1950, it spurted to 2 
cents; by June, 1953, it was up to 2.2 
cents at home. Now, at $1.05 a pound, 
the cost at home is 2.6 cents a cup— 
four times what it was eight years ago. 


This means that coffee no longer is 
an insignificant budget item in a family 
of heavy coffee drinkers. At 2.6 cents a 
cup, coffee represents only 4 per cent of 
the total cost of an evening meal, as is 
shown in the chart on this page. But, 
with two cups, it becomes about 8 per 
cent of that meal’s cost. 

At breakfast, coffee at its new price is 
about 10 per cent of the cost of the meal, 
in a typical case. That’s in a breakfast 
consisting of fruit juice, cereal, toast, 
butter or margarine, one egg and coffee. 
In a smaller breakfast, coffee may be 20 
per cent or more of the total cost. 

Protests about coffee’s lofty price are 
vising from the vast ranks of coffee drink- 
e's. That is causing commotion in Wash- 
ington and far-off South America. Two 
co=gressional committees and a federal 
agency are investigating the cause of 
the price rise and trying to learn wo 
gets the profits. 

South American statesmen are declar- 
ing that it’s not the growers who profit 
most—they get barely a third of the 
retail price. But the President of the 
United States, a coffee lover, hints that 
he feels somebody is trying to “take” 
him. 

It all goes to show that, if enough 
people want it, even a little thing like a 
cup of coffee can become a big, impor- 
tant issue. 


Here’s What COFFEE COSTS in a Home-Cooked Meal 
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Hits a 19% “Jackpot” on 


one machine every day! 


It’s a neat trick and this prominent 
manufacturer did it. He found that 
just one machine was losing him 
$19.95 a day —a loss made up of 1% 
manhours plus downtime for lubrica- 
tion—and a needless waste of gallons 
of lubricant. 


Now, $19.95 a working day adds up 
to $5067.30 loss a year—money tossed 
away! So, the call went out for a 
trained Alemite lubrication specialist. 
Working with plant engineers, the so- 
lution was readily found—an Alemite 
Centralized Lubrication System. 

Results were startling! Today, the 
machine is automatically lubricated 
while in operation. No downtime — 


no lost production — and oil consump- 
tion is reduced from gallons to 6% 
ounces a week! So—the company hits 
a tidy $19.95 “jackpot” in savings, on 
only one machine, every day! 

ae ate 


Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you when they’re equipped 
with Alemite Lubrication Systems. 
Because human error is eliminated 
and machines need not be stopped for 
lubrication, you get these important 
advantages: your machines MUG 
will deliver “top” perform- 
ance, longer. You'll need 
less manhours to make 








Alemite LUBRIKART—a complete, 
compact lubrication department on 
wheels. Provides high pressure lu- 
brication, fills oil reservoirs and hy- 
draulic systems, lubricates gear 
housings, refills grease guns and oil 
cans. Saves time, eliminates waste, 
prevents contamination. Can service 
any machine in the plant without 
once returning to the oil room. 


more products, better. You'll have 
fewer rejects and less spoilage. You 
can plan tight production schedules 
and keep them. 

If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication Methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite lu- 
brication specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite can save you money. 


ALEMITE 


Ask Anyone In Industry 






ALEMITE Say 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send my FREE copy of 
‘5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication” 
ALEMITE, Dept. Z-24 


1850 Diversey Parkway « 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Name 





Address ..... 
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What Ike’s Friends Are Up To 





“Citizens for Eisenhower” Get Set for ‘54 Campaigns 


The political amateurs who ral- 
lied to Eisenhower are back in 
business—making ready for the 
battle over Congress. 

“Citizens for Eisenhower’ are 
forming ranks along 1952 lines 
to marshal the independent vot- 
ers between now and November. 

The goal: Use the Eisenhower 
prestige in congressional races to 
elect an “‘I like Ike’ majority that 
Ike will like. 


President Eisenhower is calling back 
into action the “Citizens for Eisenhow- 
er’ groups that helped to win for him 
the support of “independent” voters in 
1952. He hopes that this will give him 
the kind of Congress that he wants in 
the November elections of 1954. 

It was these Citizens groups—amateurs 
in politics—that did for the Republicans 
in 1952 much the same sort of job that 
labor’s Political Action committees have 
done for the Democrats in the past. They 
rang doorbells, pumped enthusiasm and 
money into the campaign, got people to 
the polls, pulled Democrats as well as 
Republicans into the operations. Now 
they are enlisting again. 





In the present campaign, it is taken 
for granted that the regular Republican 
campaign committees will pull out the 
Republican votes in the same old way. 
The Republican National Committee and 
the senatorial and congressional cam- 
paign committees will be busy. But more 
than regular Republican votes are wanted 
and may be needed in November. 

The goal. To get these outside votes 
is the especial job of the National Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower Congressional Com- 
mittee. That organization is being staffed 
with volunteer workers, smartly dressed 
young women, keen young executives on 
loan from advertising and business jobs. 
Its battle cry is to be: “Elect Republi- 
cans to support the President and _ his 
program.” Its preference is for “Ejisen- 
hower Republicans.” Its bid is for the 
vote of the Democrat and the “independ- 
ent” who like Ike. 

There is a quick disavowal of any 
intent to punish Republicans who do not 
go along with presidential policies. The 
organization expects to respond to the 
call of any Republican candidate for help. 
The effort is going to be to try to trans- 
late the popularity of the President into 
votes for Republican members of Con- 
gress. 

This, of itself, may serve as a tactful 
way of coaxing Republicans into line 
back of the President. The Citizens group 
will not go into any congressional] district 


—Wide World 


1952: CANDIDATE EISENHOWER WITH THE AMATEURS 
They‘re back in business 
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to help a candidate unless it is invited 
by him to do so. A Republican who fights 
the President’s program in Congress will 
hesitate to ask the President’s personal 
campaign agency to help him get re- 
elected so that he can continue to fight 
the President. 

Plan of action. The aid of the Citizens 
group can be important. It is intended 
to cut across party lines and draw “Ei- 
senhower Democrats” to the fold of 
“Eisenhower Republican” candidates. 
The effort will be to throw the prestige 
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“IF AT FIRST—” 
As election time nears... 


of the President back of the candidates 
in selected districts. 

This is no small prestige, if it can be 
translated into votes. There are 45 dis- 
tricts that the Democrats captured in 
1952 by a margin of less than 5 per cent 
of the votes cast. And, across the country, 
Mr. Eisenhower ran 5.6 _ percentage 
points ahead of the congressional candi- 
dates of the Republican Party. Presum- 
ably that margin would have been wide 
enough to capture these 45 House seats 
that now are held by Democrats. 

It is the marginal districts, that were 
won or lost by the Republicans by a mar- 
gin of 5 per cent or less, in which the Citi- 
zens Committee will concentrate its efforts 
in 1954. There are 40 Republican dis- 
tricts, in addit on to the 45 Democratic 
districts, that lie in this fighting area. 

James L. Murphy, a California adver- 
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tising and promotion man, was picked by 
an inner-circle group of presidential ad- 
visers to head the Citizens Committee. 
Mr. Murphy is rounding up researchers, 


planners, organizers and field workers. 
Two months before the first primaries of 
the campaign, money is being raised and 
work plans are being set. 

Who gets aid. The pilots of the newly 
revived organization say that they do not 
intend to get involved in primary cam- 
paigns. It is only after the Republican 
candidates have been chosen that Citi- 
zens for Eisenhower will go to work, and 
then only if invited to do so. 

There is no expectation that the Citi- 
zens groups will break across party lines 
and support any Democrat, as such, 
against any Republican, no matter how 
strongly the Democrat might endorse, and 
the Republican might oppose, the Presi- 
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“MIND IF | LOOK?’ 
... the pressure is on 


dent’s policies. This is the view of all the 
top policy makers for the group. 

However, they add, there may be some 
special cases in which the Citizens 
groups might support candidates with 
independent labels, as in several districts 
in the Democratic South. Here, Republi- 
can Party organizations are weak, or 
virtually nonexistent. And the Citizens 
Committee will be working in the five 
districts in the South—one in Florida, 
one in North Carolina, and three in Vir- 
ginia—that are within the 5 per cent 
marginal range. 

Almost four fifths of the Republicans 
in the House of Representatives come 
from districts that are safe unless struck 
by an election landslide toward the 
Democrats. Virtually all of the opposition 
to the President’s program comes from 
Republicans in such districts. 
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JAMES L. MURPHY HEADS THE CITIZENS’ GROUP 
... ‘Eisenhower Democrats” will not be ignored 


The one fifth of House Republicans 
who do come from marginal districts, 
where the fighting will be rough, want 
all the help they can get to hold their 
seats. Almost without exception, these 
are men who are backing the President. 
In these districts, the Citizens groups 
will go along with the incumbents en- 
thusiastically after their renomination in 
the primaries. 

Primaries policy. In spite of the 
carefully proclaimed hands-off attitude, 
however, both the regular Republican 
organizations and the Citizens groups 
will comb carefully through the 45 
Democratic marginal districts in an effort 
to get good candidates to make the races. 
They will try to keep down bitter pri- 
mary fights. 

If a primary fight does come, both 
the National Committee and the Citi- 
zens groups are expected to stay on 
the side lines. Then, as the drive to- 
ward the November election starts, the 
national organizations will throw their 
weight back of the Republican who wins 
in the primary. At this point, both the 
national committee and the presidential 
group talk of working together wherever 
possible. 

In many cases, this will not be possible. 
The Citizens groups will be trying for 
the support in money and votes of Demo- 
crats and independents who do not want 
to be regarded as Republicans. The presi- 
dential group would lose its effectiveness 
if it became identified with the regular 
Republican organizations. It is working 
in areas that the regular party men can- 
not hope to reach. 

To a degree, the Eisenhower strategists 
are tearing a leaf from the book of the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt. In many of 


the Roosevelt campaigns, both for Presi- 
dent and in the battles for Congress, 
independent campaign organizations were 
set up outside the Democratic Party. 
There the effort was to win the votes of 
independent-minded Republicans, just as 
now the Republicans are aiming at 
Democrats who stand in the middle 
ground between the two parties. 

There is no present intention of carry- 
ing this bid for independent votes to 
the length that Mr. Roosevelt did. He 
gave his personal support to independent 
Republicans in races for the Senate, and 
engaged in bitter battles in 1938 to de- 
feat, in the primaries, members of his 
own party who had fought his program 
in Congress. In most cases, he failed. 

On local basis. In many areas, the 
Citizens for Eisenhower committees will 
be set up on a purely local basis, inside 
congressional districts. They will raise 
money inside the districts from Demo- 
crats and Republicans who favor the 
President. They will draw advice, cam- 
paign material and money, if needed, 
from the national group. 

No clear plans have yet been devised 
for helping to elect Republican Senators, 
but it is taken for granted that, where 
there are races for the Senate, State-wide 
Citizens committees will be set up. 

What the President is doing is sound- 
ing a call for the amateurs who came 
into the field in 1952 and licked the 
“old pros” to come back on the scene in 
1954. It was the amateurs who brought 
the balloons and sound trucks and en- 
thusiasm into the campaign and rolled 
up the votes. 

That is what Mr. Eisenhower wants 
again this year in the congressional elec- 
tions. 
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MAN IN A GLASS HOUSE 


India’s Nehru Talks of U.S. Faults, Not His Own 


India’s Nehru is running into 
trouble in his role as ‘‘friendly 
critic’ of the U.S. His real trou- 
bles are at home. 

India’s millions, poor and neg- 
lected, are getting restive. The 
faults Nehru finds abroad are 
multiplied in his own land. 

A look around his country puts 
a new light on the Indian lead- 
er's tendency to tell the U. S. how 
to run its affairs. 


NEW DELHI 
India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, busily telling the world how to 
solve its problems, is getting into 
more and more trouble with his un- 
solved problems right at home. 
Complaints are growing among Indi- 
ans that Nehru is spending too much of 
his time on foreign affairs, and too little 
of it on the tremendous problems of In- 
dia’s poverty and backwardness that 
might cause a political explosion here 
some day. 





Nols gO the ceiid. to Phi India’s 
leadership.” 


“Mehra accuses nS. of ae “power 


“moral 





Nehru’s favorite role, however, is that 
of a neutral statesman who towers above 
the conflict between East and West. 

In that role, he has become a headache 
to the U. S. and its allies. He wants Com- 
munist China in the United Nations. He 
blames the U.S. and Korea’s President 
Syngman Rhee for nearly everything 
that happened in Korea. He accuses the 


U.S. of “imperialism” when it tries to 
strengthen anti-Communist nations in 
Asia. 


In all this, Nehru is trying to give his 
own nation a decisive role in world af- 
fairs. It is claimed by many persons here 
that India’s long history of religious lead- 
ers and mystics entitles this country to 
sit in moral judgment on other na- 
tions. 

Nehru’s speeches and actions are forc- 
ing the rest of the world to take a close 
look at the India he speaks for. 

What shows up, on close examina- 
tion, is a country of abysmal poverty 
where hardly anybody gets enough to 
eat and where less than one in five can 
read or write. Millions of “untouchables” 
are treated as social outcasts by a cen- 
turies-old caste system. 

The Prime Minister, in six and a half 
years of independence, has done a great 





AT HOME— 


deal to unify India and get it started on 
a democratic path. But Indians are dis- 
covering that criticizing social injustice 
and economic misery abroad is easier 
than solving those problems at home. 

Nehru’s major accomplishment has 
been to bring more of the country under 
the rule of a central government than at 
any other time in its history. The hun- 
dreds of autonomous princely states have 
been incorporated into India. 

He can also claim credit for trying to 
establish a democratic system in India. 
A British-type legal system was set up 
to guarantee justice in the courts. A 
parliamentary government also is in op- 
eration. 

He was largely responsible for pushing 
through the first election in independent 
India, two years ago. Though more than 
80 per cent of India’s 360 million people 
can neither read nor write, the turnout 
was impressive. Dishonesty at the polls 
was negligible. 

India’s masses, however, are finding 
life in Nehru’s India no better—and per- 
haps a bit worse—than in British India. 
Free speech and free elections mean little 
to the millions of Indians who toil from 
dawn to dusk trying to scratch a living 
from the land. Seventy per cent of the 


The Two Sides of Nehru 





Nehru’s India is shot through with profi- 


teering, illiteracy, poverty. 





Nehru’s Government is putting on pressure 
to take over Kashmir. 


Nehru rules over millions of “untouchables” 
who are denied most human rights. 


Nehru’s Government has cracked down on 
India’s Communists. 


Nehru runs what amounts to a one-man 
Government in India. 
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people are peasants. Almost any one of 
them would consider himself lucky if he 
lived as well as the poorest sharecropper 
in America’s South 

More than 100 million Indians are in 
a chronic state of semistarvation. Though 
India is one of the world’s biggest tex- 
tile exporters, most Indians have barely 
enough to keep their bodies covered. 

In the cities, normal living quarters 
of factory workers are on a par with 
America’s worst slums. It is more the 
rule than the exception to find a family 
of six or seven crowded into a single 
tiny, unventilated room. Millions: still 
live in the streets and doorways. 

The caste system is another embar- 
rassing problem that Nehru has _ been 
unable to solve. With 45 million “un- 
touchables” in his own country, his at- 
tacks on racial discrimination in other 


MR. NEHRU WITH TROOPS _ 
... they moved into Kashmir 


countries tend to fall flat. Most Hindus 
belong to one of four castes, with the 
Brahmans sitting at the very top. An 
“untouchable,” however, has no caste at 
all. He is a social pariah who, in most 
places, cannot talk with a caste Hindu, 
or enter his house. 

An “untouchable” has to do the most 
degrading work, such as scavenging and 
tending sewage. In many places, he can- 
not draw water from the same well as 
other Hindus—and, if there is only one 
well in a village, he has to beg for water, 
or buy it. 

Nehru has declared himself against 
this kind of discrimination. India’s con- 
stitution, in theory, outlaws it. But, so 
far, conservative Hindus have managed 
to block any legislation to deal with the 
problem. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The same story of backwardness is to 
be seen everywhere in the country that 
is now trying to arbitrate the world’s 
troubles. 

Even if Nehru’s Government devoted 
full attention to the basic problems that 
plague India, it would still take several 
generations to surmount them—if, in fact, 
the problems can be surmounted at all. 

At the root of India’s problems is the 
dilemma of too many people breeding 
too fast, on too little land, and with too 
few jobs available to them. 

A food-production program has 
been pushed by Nehru in recent years. 
He hopes this will end the periodic fam- 
ines that killed millions of people. 
Projects are nearing completion to con- 
trol floods and provide irrigation. Tech- 
nical assistance from the U.S. Govern- 
ment has helped promote a program to 
teach Indian farmers how to get more 
out of their soil. 

The over-all effect of this is to fore- 
stall crop failures and reduce grain im- 
ports, which have always been a big 
drain on India’s foreign-exchange re- 
serves. 

This improvement, however, is being 
offset all the time by big increases in 
population—so it isn’t really doing much 
to ease the poverty of the average Indian. 

Land reform is bogging down. Mr. 
Nehru is reluctant to tackle this problem 
with the same vigor he uses on economic 
injustice in far-off countries. India’s land 
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PRIME MINISTER NEHRU SPEAKS TO HIS PEOPLE 
... he‘d like to speak for Asia 





problem is worse even than the plight of 
China’s peasantry. The Communists in 
China exploited peasant discontent in 
their drive to power. 

More than 50 per cent of the Indian 
peasants own no land, pay rents ranging 
from 50 to 80 per cent of their crops, and 
are forced to borrow money at interest 
rates as high as 300 per cent. 

But the Congress Party, of which Neh- 
ru is president in addition to his other 
duties, is dominated generally in the 
provinces by the big landlords—so the 
land-reform problem is just as unsolved 
as ever. 

Industrialization, which offers the 
only long-term answer to the problem of 
offering a livelihood for India’s enormous 
population, is also making little progress. 

Nehru still thinks of himself as a social- 
ist, but he has discovered that socialism 
is not very practical for a country such as 
India. He wants private business to take 
over India’s industrial development. 

Businessmen, however, are complain- 
ing that the Prime Minister’s policies 
actually discourage new development. 
The Government prevents them from dis- 
missing surplus labor. Credit is restricted, 
and the Government won't help out on 
capital for development projects. There 
are complaints about Government regu- 
lations and red tape—while the Gov- 
ernment, for its part, has accused private 
businessmen of profiteering and tax 
evasion. ; 
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These shortcomings are beginning to 
make political trouble for Nehru. Many 
Indians are now drawing comparisons 
between India’s economic stagnation 
and the glowing reports they hear about 
Communist China’s economic develop- 
ment. 

Within India itself, the Communist 
Party is not regarded as a serious threat. 
In the national elections, Communists 
polled 5.4 per cent of the vote. Their 
strength is concentrated mostly around 
Calcutta and in the South of India. 

At home, Nehru is far less friendly to 
the Communists than he is when he tells 
the U.S. how to deal with them. In 1949, 
when the Indian Communists were call- 
ing for immediate revolution, the Gov- 
ernment jailed 1,600 Communists for 
months. The party lost some support 
through the country, but it is now be- 
ginning to regain its strength. In South- 
ern India, Communists have become 
strong enough to establish an almost- 
autonomous state among discontented 
peasants. 

Nehru’s prestige within India is tre- 
mendous. He still stands as the greatest 
surviving hero of the nationalist struggle 
against the British. But there is growing 
feeling among leading Indians that he 
is too busy with his foreign affairs to do 
much about domestic problems. The 
view is being heard that if Nehru were as 
outspoken on “untouchability” and land 

(Continued on page 40) 
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has been nipped in the bud by Cyclone 
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Cyclone, you get Grade A protection. 
For proof, note that Cyclone is the 
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joints. 
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this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 
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reform as he is on foreign issues, India , 
would be making much more progress, | 

The trouble is, say the critics, that | 
Nehru is running almost a one-man Gov- 
ernment. Every Cabinet policy is a Neh- 
ru policy. At the moment, he is Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, Defense Min- 
ister and president of the Congress Party, 
Officials around him are “yes men,” 
afraid to question the Prime Minister’s 
judgment. 

In foreign affairs, Nehru himself has 
to make practically every decision, and 
his 17-hour working day is so crowded 
that he doesn’t have much time to weigh 
any decision adequately. As a result, his 
“dynamic neutrality”’—the idea that India 
should offer its advice everywhere as 
mediator—is seen by some officials to re- 
flect his personal whims and prejudices, 

Those who know him point out that, 
as a lifelong socialist, Nehru still is sus- 





TECHNICAL TRAINING 
... hasn‘t solved the problem 


picious of capitalist countries. As a 
Brahman blue blood who was educated 
at Cambridge, Nehru is said to regard 
Americans generally with disdain. After 
years of fighting British rule, he still sees 
many issues in terms of Asians versus 
white men. 

Privately, some Indian officials admit 
that Nehru’s actions show a _ bias on 
most issues in favor of Russia and Com- 
munist China, and against the United 
States. Their explanation is that India, 
which has a 1,500-mile common fron- 
tier with China and is close to Russia, 
is anxious not to provoke the Com- 
munists. 

U.S. officials, however, say that what 
is really bothering Nehru right now is 
the attempt of the U.S. to win anti- 
Communist allies in Asia. That project 
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is seen to be cutting directly across 
Nehru’s own plans for a “third” power 
bloc of Asian countries, led by India 
and Nehru. 

it is Nehru’s conviction that India 
speaks for the rest of non-Communist 
Asia, despite contrary evidence of dis- 
trust and even dislike by other Asian 
countries. 

Now, however, Pakistan—right on 
India’s borders—is seeking a _ military 
agreement with the United States. That 
move could wreck Nehru’s key plan to 
create a neutral bloc that would mediate 
the world’s disputes. 

It is Nehru himself who takes responsi- 
biity for handling the issue that caused a 
rift between India and Pakistan—the 
question of which country would take 
over the princely state of Kashmir. That 
state has a pro-Pakistan majority. India’s 
troops, however, jailed the top Kashmir 
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PRIMITIVE FARMING 


. . . too many mouths to feed 
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politicians and installed a new regime. 
Now Pakistan has accused the new 
regime of launching a program of bribery 
and coercion designed to guarantee a pro- 
Indian outcome in a plebiscite. 

The result has been to increase Paki- 
stan’s enmity toward India and to under- 
mine Nehru’s “Asian bloc” before it can 
get started. This is causing a few In- 
dians to wonder whether Nehru is real- 
ly the foreign-aftairs expert he claims 
to be. 

That is the background of misery, 
ignorance and intolerance within India 
itself. The question other Asians are be- 
ginning to ask is whether Nehru can af- 
ford to spend his time and energy trying 
to solve all the world’s problems, instead 
of finding a solution for those right on his 
doorstep. 
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ment what modern diesel-electric 
power has done for American Rail- 
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roads. Its advanced, new design 
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operation...with maximum economy, 
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OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS, TAXES, 
MONEY SUPPLY, NATIONAL DEBT 


Secretary Humphrey, No. 1 Policy Maker, Gives Congress His Answers 


Here is the latest word from the Eisenhower 
Administration’s No. 1 spokesman on busi- 
ness, money and tax policy. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Hum- 
phrey, in question-and-answer testimony be- 
fore a committee of Congress, gives the offi- 
cial view on many subjects that have been on 





Following are excerpts from the hearing of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report on Feb. 2, 1954: 


Representative Patman [Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas]: 
. . - Do you consider that the national debt will ever be paid, 
Mr. Humphrey? 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, “ever” is just about as bad as 
“never.” That is a long, long time. 

Representative Patman: Do you anticipate in the next four 
years ever making any payments on the national debt? 

Secretary Humphrey: My feeling about payments on 
the national debt is just this: There is only one way that 
you can pay down on the national debt, and that is to tax 
the people more money than you are spending. 

Representative Patman: Thatis right. 

Secretary Humphrey: And when 
you tax the people more money than 
you are spending, the surplus that is 
left should be used to reduce the debt. 
And it is the only way that it can be 
done. 

Now, as long as we are required to 
maintain the very heavy military ex- 
penditures that we are under for our 
security, as long as we are forced to 
spend these tremendous sums for that 
purpose, and we have to tax the peo- 
ple to get that out of them, I do not 
think that it is wise to tax the people 
more than that very great amount in 
order to pay down on the debt. I 
think we had better be content not to 
do so. 

Representative Patman: The answer 
to my question, then, is that in the 
next four years you do not see any 
payments? 

Secretary Humphrey: No, that is 
not the answer. I do not know when 
we are going to have some sort of 
peaceful arrangement. I do not antici- 
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the minds of businessmen and others recently. 
What's ahead for business? Is a major re- 
cession in the making? What about taxes? 
Will all taxpayers, big and little, get a break 
in changes now being made? 
In the text below, you get Mr. Humphrey’s 
answers to these and other questions. 


pate it within four years, because I do not anticipate that the 
world is going to come to peace within that time. But the time 
will come sometime. It has got to come in the world some- 
time, when these armaments, these expenditures for arma- 
ments throughout this entire world will be suspended and will 
be reduced. The world cannot take it, in my opinion, on the 
basis of which it is now going on, for an extended period of 
time. Someday that has got to stop. When that stops, when 
our expenditures for armaments, those tremendous expendi- 
tures, can be radically reduced, we can then, I believe, reduce 
our income slower than we can reduce our expenditures, and we 
will have some surplus to begin to pay down on the debt . . . 

Representative Patman: But is it not a fact, Mr. Humphrey, 
that our economy is now geared to the point that any reduc- 
tion in national debt would be de- 
flationary? In other words, our econo- 
my is geared to debt. Without debt, 
there is no money. Our money is based 
upon debt. And if we are to pay off 
our national debt, it would be para- 
lyzing to the economy, and we had 
just as well to recognize that within 
the foreseeable future, this debt is not 
only not going to be paid; it is not even 
going to be reduced. If we were to 
reduce it substantially, it would be so 
deflationary that other things would 
have to be done to create a situation 
to offset it. 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, I will 
put it this way, Mr. Patman: I do not 
expect to be in this office when the 
debt is fully paid... 

Senator Fulbright [J. William Ful- 
bright (Dem.), of Arkansas]: . . . It 
seems to me that your statement and 
that of the President have heavy em- 
phasis upon taxes designed to increase 
production. I thought as a layman— 
and these matters are relative, of 
course—that our greatest problem now, 
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DOUGLAS: “Taxes?” 


for some time, is rather underconsumption. Now, . . . I am 
conscious of great surpluses in agriculture, and more recently 
in automobiles. There seems to be an adequate, in fact overly 
adequate—in fact, greatly excessive—supply of these com- 
modities that people can purchase, or at least are willing to 
purchase. But when it comes to taxes, I would like to feel that 
maybe an increase in exemptions—that is, individual exemp- 
tions—in order to generate the greater purchasing power 
directly in the hands of people who I assume would be more 
likely to use it, would be better than the emphasis upon in- 
creasing production by giving greater depreciation. . . 
They are now making a tool that would cost 2 million dollars 
that would make automobile motor blocks, dispensing, I be- 
lieve, with 75 men. They are going to make them much more 
rapidly and cheaper. 

While that is a desirable thing, perhaps, I thought at the 
moment we had plenty of automobiles and that the big prob- 
lem was to get somebody’ to buy the ones that are now being 
produced. I wondered what your answer was. 

Secretary Humphrey: They are not as cheap as you would 
like to have them, are they? 

Senator Fulbright: Well, I have been offered some very 
great bargains. A man out at my garage offered me a Mercury 
the other day for, he practically said, anything I am willing 
to offer. It was a 53 model, and he had 150 of them. He was 
very anxious to sell them, apparently at anything “reason- 
able... 

My only view is that we ought at this particular time to 
give a greater purchasing power into the hands of the con- 
sumers rather than to encourage greater production. Is there 
anything to that argument? 


TAX AID—FOR WHOM 


Secretary Humphrey: We are doing both, Mr. Fulbright. 

Senator Fulbright: It is a matter of emphasis, I agree with 
you. 

Secretary Humphrey: Our tax program does both. In some 
of the provisions, notably the depreciation provision and 
things of that kind, those are stimulated things. 

Senator Fulbright: Production? 

Secretary Humphrey: Yes, for better production; more pro- 
duction; more jobs. 

Senator Fulbright: And many things you mentioned were of 
that character. 

Secretary Humphrey: In addition to that, we are cutting 
off about 5 billion dollars—well, it will be between 5 billion 
and 6 billion—of money that is going back to the people, cash 
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money that is going back into industry and to the people that 
was collected and spent by the Government last year. Now. 
that cash money goes to people who will have the money to 
spend this year for themselves that they did not have last 
year. 

Senator Flanders [Ralph E. Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont]: 
When machine tools were mentioned by the Senator from the 
State of Arkansas, I pricked my ears up, because that was my 
business for 50 years. I want to say that this machine, for 2 
million or 3 million dollars, that does all the work on cylinder 
blocks is not new. That has been going on for 10 years. It is 
just an expansion into new plants of a thing which began dur- 
ing the war with the cylinder blocks of the aviation engines, 
so that there is no crisis, but just a continuing situation. 

May I also . . . suggest that we had nearly seven years of 
experience with endeavoring to solve the problem of un- 
employment by consumer expenditures alone, from 1933 to 
1940. The volume of unemployment was not decreased 
thereby. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Secretary, that it is 
worth while trying the experience of playing both ends of this 
game as we are now doing, to support production and to sup- 
port construction by reasonable tax means. 

I am for trying the new scheme, since the old one really 
did not work. 

Senator Douglas [Paul H. Douglas (Dem.), of Illinois]: . . . 
I would like to ask the Secretary this: In your tax program 

. you outline some 24 proposals. Now, how much in the 
aggregate will this come to in terms of tax reduction? 

Secretary Humphrey: About a billion and a half dollars this 
[fiscal] year [ending June 30, 1954]; 1.3 billion to 1.5 billion, 
somewhere in there. 

Senator Douglas: When the rebate on dividend payments 
fully comes, the 15 per cent, how much will that amount 
to? 

Secretary Humphrey: As I recall it, it starts out between 
200 million and 300 million dollars. 

Senator Douglas: Yes. But I mean the total. 

Secretary Humphrey: That is the total. And then over the 
four years, it runs up until it gets to 1 billion dollars, some- 
where, 1.2 billion, to— 

Senator Douglas: And at the end of the fourth year, what 
will be the total cash reductions contemplated in your pro- 
gram as a whole? 

Secretary Humphrey: . . . You see, it all depends on 
volume of activity, and everything else. 

Senator Douglas: I know. But what would be the general 
figure? Say 3 billion dollars? 
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Secretary Humphrey: In that neighborhood; 3 billion to 4 
billion. Maybe 4 billion. 

You see, you have to take each one of these things and 
estimate what the volume is in order to gauge it, so that your 
question is an almost impossible one to answer. 


HOW MUCH FOR FAMILIES? 


Senator Douglas: . . . How much of this 2.5 billion dol- 
lars is given to the lower-income groups in the first three or 
four years of your tax proposals, and how much is given to 
investment and those receiving incomes from investments in 
the later portion of your tax proposal? 

Secretary Humphrey: I am afraid you are asking a question 
that we will have to make a lot of assumptions on to try to 
answer, because these things all depend. For instance, if 
corporate dividends decline, the amount of the tax relief on 
dividends will be very largely reduced, so that you have to 
make all sorts of assumptions on what things are going to be 
four years from now. . 

Senator Douglas: I know. But I am willing to take your 
assumptions. Now, here is the point: You put up at the head of 
your program a number of various proposals of children earn- 
ing over $600, that they are not to be deducted, and there 
could be split incomes for heads of families in terms of de- 
pendents, that the expense of baby-sitters will be a proper 
deduction for working mothers, and extra allowance for medi- 
cal expense, and so on. Those are very excellent. But how 
much do those come to in comparison with the allowance for 
accelerated depreciation and the dividend factor? The divi- 
dend factor, you say, ultimately comes to 1.2 billion dollars. 
How much do you estimate on the amortization? How much 
reduction in its income will that be in the first three or four 
years? 

Secretary Humphrey: You see, you start right out, Senator, 
with something in excess of 3 billion dollars that is handed 
back to taxpayers right off by the tax reductions. 

Senator Douglas: You mean, on the first of January? 

Secretary Humphrey: Yes, sir. You start off with that. 

Senator Douglas: But remember this, Mr: Secretary, that 
in the lower-income groups that is canceled by the increase 
in the Social Security tax. 

Secretary Humphrey: That is only at the very lowest level, 
and that is because— 

Senator Douglas: The break-even— 

Secretary Humphrey: Now, please let me answer when you 
ask a question. 

Senator Douglas: Surely. 

Secretary Humphrey: You keep talking while I’m trying to. 

Senator Douglas: Surely. 

Secretary Humphrey: It is only in the very lowest bracket 
that that is an offset, and that is for the purchase of some- 
thing that is of value to the man who buys it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY'S NEW BITE 


Senator Douglas: . . . Do you know the precise points 
where they balance? According to my figures for a single man, 
the increase in Social Security will offset the reduction in in- 
come tax at approximately $900 a year, $872, and a man and 
wife at approximately $1,800 a year, a man and wife and two 
children at $3,550. Now, . . . this reduction in the income 
tax which you turned to, and which as a matter of fact was 
put into effect by a Democratic Congress, was offset for these 
groups by the increased Social Security, so that the full gain 
of this income tax reduction goes for those above these break- 
even points which I have given. 

Secretary Humphrey: The tax reductions that have been 
made are very much in favor of the lower brackets. The scale 
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of rates went for the largest reductions in the lower 
avenues ... 

They are in the lower brackets all the way through in the 
larger amounts. As the brackets increase, the tax reductions 
get down to very small amounts, and at the top it is a very 
small amount. Now, in addition to that, the Social Security 
payment—this Administration recommended that that should 
not be made, that that should be withheld, until the time came 
when it was desired to substantially increase the benefits of 
Social Security, and a program was presented for substantially 
increased benefits. Because of the substantially increased 
benefits that were provided or that were suggested and pro- 
posed, the payments to provide those increased benefits—the 
recommendation to withhold them was withdrawn, and they 
were permitted to proceed. So the reason those are being paid 
is because the man who pays them is buying prospectively a 
lot more than he ever had before, and is buying something of 
value for the dollar that he pays, which has nothing to do 
with his tax reduction. 

Senator Douglas: Mr. Secretary, if | may continue with this 
previous course of reasoning, is it not true that the first four 
or five decreases which you propose in your program would 
net to those in the lower-income groups a return of approxi- 
mately 200 million dollars, but that the reduction coming from 
accelerated depreciation and rebate of taxes against taxes. a 
rebate of dividends against taxes and not against incomes, that 
that will net something in the order of 2 billion, ultimately, 
primarily for those in the upper-income groups, who are the 
owners of industry? 

Secretary Humphrey: . But we start out by giving back 
to the taxpayers something in excess of 3 billion dollars. 
That is to individuals. Now, then, in addition to that, the 1.2 
billion, 1.3 billion, or 1.4, or whatever it is, that this revision 
gives, is split about 50-50 between relief provisions and in- 
centive provisions. 


WHO GETS DIVIDENDS 


Senator Douglas: . . . I think this is something of an over- 
statement, and I say this respectfully, that even for the first 
year, when the rebate on dividends is predicated against taxes 
for the subsequent years, with the increase from 5 to 10 to 
15. . . that will be close to 700 million dollars more and, of 
course, the overwhelming proportion of dividends are received 
by those in the upper-income group? 

Secretary Humphrey: I do not believe I will agree to that. 
Dividends more and more are being received by the people 
who own pensions, who have insurance, of all sorts. It is the 
great mass of the American people that are getting the great 
ownership in American industry today, and it is coming 
through pension funds and through insurance funds and 
things of that kind that are drawing tremendously and are 
going into equity securities. 

Senator Douglas: It is the poor people who receive the 
dividends? 

Secretary Humphrey: Oh, yes, indeed. They get through 
their— 

Senator Douglas: Do the poor people receive the major por- 
tion of the dividends? 

Secretary Humphrey: They get dividends through their 
pension funds and through their insurance. 

Senator Douglas: Do they receive the major portion of the 
dividends? 

Secretary Humphrey: . . . I don’t know how you divide it. 

Representative Simpson [Richard M. Simpson (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania]: Is it not a fact that the people who will bene- 
fit under the changes contemplated with respect to the so- 
called double taxation of dividends are the individuals who 
own stock in the nation’s enterprises? 
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Secretary Humphrey: That is right. 

Representative Simpson: Well, studies that have been be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means indicate that . 

64 per cent of the corporate stock of the nation is owned by 
people having incomes of less than $6,000 per year. The Com- 
mittee was amazed to discover that. 

Representative Patman: That is not so. 

Representative Simpson: And it was indicated that this 
relief, some of the relief contemplated, 64 per cent of it would 
go to people with incomes of less than $6,000 per year. 

Representative Patman: I would love to see some figures 
on that. 

Representative Simpson: . . . I will get that. [Mr. Simpson 
later corrected his statement, explaining to U.S. News «& 
World Report that 64 per cent of all income tax payers who 
reported receiving dividends in 1947 had gross income of 
$5,000 or less. ] 

Senator Fulbright: . . . To go back to my original ques- 
tion—and I grant that there is no absolute dividing line—but | 
was under the impression that as far as plant, the investment 
in equipment was concerned, we are pretty well equipped. 
... During these last few years, there has been an 
enormous investment in plant, which would lead me to 
emphasize the increase in the exemptions rather than the 
depreciation as of this time. Granted that these change from 
time to time, but under present conditions, accepting your 
own statement, which I do with full credibility, with regard to 
plant investment, it does not seem to me you would get a 
very immediate reaction from giving still further depreciation 
privileges when you just stated that it has been overdone 
during the past few years, and that, as of the present, what you 
said yourself would lead me to believe that the emphasis 
should be put on the consumption. In other words, the in- 
crease, we will say, from $600 to $700, which I understand 
you refused to recommend, or you rejected as an intelligent 
thing to do as of the moment— 

Secretary Humphrey: . What has happened, Mr. Ful- 
bright, is this, that with these expedited depreciations, we 
have had a large expenditure in many lines, particularly those 
lines which have to do with warmaking materials. 

Senator Fulbright: Many others? 

Secretary Humphrey: Those and a lot of others. Those new 
facilities have the advantage of the very latest designs and 
latest models, and you have thereby created quite a dis- 
crepancy between the cost of production with those new fa- 
cities and with the other facilities, so that you have, just 
contrary to your thinking, caused a great stimulation to peo- 
ple who want to bring their other facilities, and who, to be 
competitive, must bring their older facilities up to these 
newer standards. So you have in this country some brand 
new plants that have been built in quite large numbers. 

You have a lot of much older plants, and for those much 
older plants to continue to give the employment that they 
are giving to be competitive and to keep people at work, 
those old plants have to be rehabilitated and brought up to 
the standards of the new plants so that the entire production 
can proceed; otherwise you are having part of your industry 
at a great discrepancy with other parts. 

Senator Fulbright: But that is against the background of 
overproduction, it seems to me, and that is where I leave you. 
I mean, we cannot even consume, or are not consuming, what 
we already produced. 


“NO PAY ROLL, NO CONSUMERS” 


Secretary Humphrey: Mr. Fulbright, the goose that lays 
the golden egg is production . . . If you haven't got a pay 
roll, you haven’t got consumers. Pay rolls are what make con- 
sumers. Pay rolls are the things that get the money out to the 
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people, and you stop the pay rolls, and you stop the con- 
sumption automatically. 

Senator Fulbright: I tried to say in the beginning, there is 
no absolute . Under existing conditions, I think it is a 
question of evaluating which of these two courses is the 
stronger. And as of the moment, in all deference, it seems to 
me that we are producing more than we could consume, and 
I would be looking for means to increase—immediately, I am 
talking about—the consumption, to encourage the people to 
purchase some of these tremendous surpluses that we have. 
That is all. We don’t differ on that. 

Secretary Humphrey: No. And I just said that we gave over 
3 billion dollars back to individuals, plus half of the tax re- 
form to individuals, and the other half of the tax reform is 
for incentive things, so that the great bulk of the money of 
tax relief has gone to individuals for stimulation of purchasing 
power, and relatively smaller part has gone for incentive for 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Senator Fulbright: | do not want to repeat what you have 
developed. All I can say is that, purely as a matter of degree, 
it seems to me that there should be a little greater emphasis 
on those who can consume what we are already able to pro- 
duce. That is the only thing. 

Secretary Humphrey: That is the difference that either one 
of us may be wrong in, and I do not know whether you are 
right or we are right . . . Time will tell. 

Senator Fulbright: It is a very vague concept. I would say 
that you have maybe emphasized production a little more as 
of the present time. That is all. 


A “ROLLING ADJUSTMENT” 


Representative Bolling [Richard Bolling (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri]: . . . Mr. Secretary, how do you characterize the 
present economic situation? 

Secretary Humphrey: . . . By and large, whether you use 
the word “recession” or whether you use “rolling adjustment,” 
or what is the proper term, I do not know. It is idle to say 
that employment is as high as it was six months ago, It is not. 
It is idle to say that buying is at exactly the same level. It is 
not. But the buying is only down so far; the retail buying is 
only down a very little. There has been a definite accumula- 
tion of inventories. We know that. In many cases already 
those inventories, those excessive inventories, are beginning to 
be taken away. Now, the reason I use “rolling adjustment” 
is this. There are some industries that are operating at exactly 
the same level they did a year ago. There are others that 
are down a little. There are others*that are down more. And 
they are in different places and different geographic: 
locations. 

Now, if this adjustment takes place, as it appears to be 
doing, with readjustment in one industry at one time and 
another industry at another time and one place at one time 
and another place at another time, then we haven't anything 
that is very disturbing. If that does not occur, and if it be- 
comes an across-the-board difficulty all the way across the 
board, then it becomes more disturbing 

I think that the American people should be encouraged to 
buy, that they go ahead and buy, and that they go ahead and 
give more value—the producers give more value—for the 
goods to induce the consumers to buy, and that the con- 
sumers come into the market and buy. And if the consumers 
continue to buy, even at the rate they are now buying, if they 
are not scared out by something, if they continue to buy at 
the rate they are now buying this thing will level out, and 
we will be on our way again with the things that the Govern- 
ment has already done and with the climate that has already 
been provided. 

I believe and hope that this great stimulant of this tax that- 
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is being returned, with the ample credit, with all the things 
that now obtain, will be sufficient so that the consumers will 
continue, and if they do, this thing will move on off in good 
shape. 

Now, . . . which way it will go, I do not know, and I am 
sure nobody else knows. 

Representative Bolling: Mr. Secretary, I think that it would 
be easier in terms of the committee’s time if I inserted this in 
the record, Mr. Chairman. It is in a magazine of very wide 
circulation. But if the Chairman prefers, I will read it. The 
“Plus and Minus” page of the February 5 issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report, as I read it, is remarkably minus 
and very little plus. It covers steel operations, auto output, 
television-set production, factory output generally, house- 
hold appliances, carloadings, unemployment, interest rates, 
bank credits, installment credit, shrinkage of credit, drop in 
credit sales, the burden of installment debt, and department- 
store sales, which as I see it is the only one that has even held 
even. But it seems to me that there is a strong indication that 
it is perhaps out of the rolling adjustment field and into the 
broad field. 

Secretary Humphrey: The only thing you have to keep in 
mind with respect to that is this: I do not think, and I am 
sure that none of you think, that in order to have a good, 
sound economy we have to set new records every year. 1953 
was a record year. We can have fine business. We can have 
fine conditions in America and still have everything minus of 
1953. 

I would not object if we had the second-best year in our 
history, and I do not think you would, and everything can be 
minus, and we still have the second-best year in our history 
as compared with 1953. So I do not believe that we need to 
get too alarmed at this time just because we are not making 
new records all along the line. 

Representative Wolcott [Jesse P. Wolcott (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, Committee chairman]: . . . Did we not have a right to 
expect that when we stopped inflation, we might have an ad- 
justment period? 

Secretary Humphrey: I think, Mr. Chairman, it was in- 
evitable. It is inevitable. You cannot swing from one side to 
another and not have some readjustment. 

Representative Wolcott: What is happening now is no more 
than we have had a right to expect, and which we should 
have expected? 

Secretary Humphrey: If it is no more than we have now, 
I think it will be a very fine situation. 

Representative Bolling: If, however, we had a second-best 
year this year and continued at that same level for a. con- 
siderable period of time, we could, by population increases, go 
on and work ourselves into very substantial difficulties. 

Secretary Humphrey: I think the American economy must 
be an expanding economy. I think it is bound to be. I think 
with the spirit of the American people, unless the Government 
does something to interfere terribly or make some terribly 
bad mistake, it seems to me that over a period of 10 or 15 or 
20 years we are just bound to move ahead. 

Representative Bolling: . . . You would feel that the 
economy at the present could support about the present level 
on expenditures? 

Secretary Humphrey: I hope that we will be able to get all 
the security we need, all the security that is required in the 
world as it develops, for less money than we are now spend- 
ing. I think that should be our objective. 

Representative Bolling: . . . How important do you feel 
budgetary considerations should be in arriving at the level 
of defense expenditures? 

Secretary Humphrey: Viewed over a long period of time, 
I think they are of very considerable importance, because I 
think we can lose in America economically just as badly as we 
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can lose militarily. I think that what we are seeking to obtain 
in America, our ideal in America, and what we are trying to 
defend ourselves for, is not just our lives; it is our way of life. 
And I think that if we lose our way of life—and that, we can 
lose economically—we will be just as badly off as we would be 
to lose militarily. 

Representative Bender: [George H. Bender (Rep.), of 
Ohio]: . . . Is it not a fact that the condition that you are 
faced with now is something that you did not create as a 
member of this Administration, or this Administration did not 
create? Rather, you inherited it? 


“INHERITED” PROBLEMS 


Secretary Humphrey: Mr. Bender, we inherited an 
enormous debt. We inherited a tremendous amount of what I 
have always referred to as c.o.d. orders, or orders that had 
been placed for the delivery of goods with no money in the 
cash drawer to pay for them. We inherited a lot of compli- 
cations. We inherited a thing that is almost forgotten. We in- 
herited an economy that was completely governed by re- 
strictions—wage restrictions, price restrictions, a complete set 
of controls over everything that was done. Of course, some 
of those things are things that could be changed very rapidly, 
and some of the things are things that you cannot change 
rapidly. As I have said many times, you cannot change the 
course of 20 years in 20 days—or 20 months, as far as that is 
concerned. So that there is a lot of inheritance that is involved 
in our present situation. 

Senator Sparkman [John J. Sparkman (Dem.), of Alabama]: 
. . . What about the corporation tax? If I read the news- 
papers right, there seems to be a very strong feeling that the 
corporation tax ought to be lowered to 50 per cent. 

Secretary Humphrey: Well, if it is, Mr. Sparkman, I have 
not heard of it. I have seen no objection from authoritative 
sources to the continuance of that . . . I think that Chairman 
Reed [Daniel A. Reed, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee] has stated that he wants reductions in 
taxes. He wants more reductions of taxes. But I have not seen 
any specific reference. 


SEVEN YEARS, FIVE SURPLUSES 


Senator Sparkman: Now, Mr. Secretary, I was interested in 
the statement you made about bringing the budget close to a 
cash balance this year, and I rejoice in your approach to that. 
I hope you are able to accomplish it. But I have been looking 
over some of these statistics, and so often we speak about the 
possibility of a cash balance this year that I think a great 
many people are thinking that we have never had one in the 
past. And I have noticed that, during the seven years since 
the end of the war, we have had a cash balance five times. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Humphrey: I cannot tell you. I have not the 
figures, but I do uot doubt it . . 

Senator Sparkman: In the calendar year of 1946, there 
was 42 million dollars’ surplus; in the calendar year 1947, 
it was $5,666,000,000; calendar year 1948, it was $8,027,- 
000,000; calendar year 1950, it was 45 million; calendar year 
1951, it was $1,244,000,000. Then, in the 1952 calendar year, 
we went back by $1,641,000,000, and then last year we had 
$6,200,000,000 ... 

Now, Mr. Secretary, one other thing. We had virtually no 
controls in January, 1953. 

Secretary Humphrey: What? Of course, I recall, Senator, 
one thing that was a little out of control, and that was our 
spending. 

Senator Sparkman: Yes. 
Secretary Humphrey: But outside of that, it seems to me 
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that business and activities of the public were under all sorts 
of controls in January. 

Senator Sparkman: Of course, we are still facing a big 
deficit, but I did not want to bring that up. 

Sincerely, I am quite sure that a fair checking of the records 
would show—and I think most of the members of this Joint 
Committee are on the two Banking and Currency committees, 
and they well realize that inflation had been brought well 
under control, and, as it was brought under control, the 
controls on our economy went off. Lots of people continued to 
talk about them when they actually were not there. 

Secretary Humphrey: Why, Senator, we had—I forget, 
now—6,700 people, or something, here in Washington at that 
time administering controls on prices and wages and alloca- 
tions, and everything that you could think of. 

Senator Sparkman: Yes. But two years before, we had 
written into the law a requirement for decontrol, and they 
were being decontrolled as fast as we could, and practically 
all controls were off in January, 1953. 

Secretary Humphrey: I think you had better look at the 
record on that. 

Senator Douglas: In order that the statistics may partially 
catch up with the statements, I should like to put into the rec- 
ord two pages from a study by the Brookings Institution 
entitled “Share Ownership in the United States,” dealing 
with the statements that have been made, that in the main it 
is the low-income groups which own the stocks of the country. 

This study shows that the estimated total number of share 
owners in the country was 6,490,000, or only 4.2 per cent of 
the population, and 4,750,000 families, or 9.5 per cent of the 
population owned shares. 

Representative Wolcott: When were the studies made? 

Senator Douglas: 1952. And now I would like to state it 
by income groups and by families. Families with less than 
$2,000 in incomes, it was found that only 2.2 per cent of these 
families owned shares. 

Representative Patman: Does that give the amount of divi- 
dends received? Or is that just share ownership? 

Senator Douglas: No; share ownership. Families of $2,000 
to $3,000, 3.6 per cent owned shares. Families of $3,000 to 
$4,000, 4.6 per cent owned shares. Families of $4,000 to 
$5,000, 7.4 per cent owned shares. Families $5,000 to $10,- 
000, 19.8 per cent owned shares. Families $10,000 and over, 
55.1 per cent owned shares, indicating that the percentage 
of stock ownership is, one would believe, infinitely higher 
in the larger-income groups than in the lower-income groups. 

Representative Patman: . . . Now, on the pension plan— 
I assume that you have charge of the Social Security fund, 
about 18 billion dollars, do you not, Mr. Secretary? Now, 
none of that is invested in securities except United States 
Government securities, is it? 

Secretary Humphrey: That is right. That is the federal. 

Representative Patman: Therefore, they could not— 

Secretary Humphrey: Oh, but there are millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of other plans. 

Representative Patman: Do you know the average amounts 
of assets of those other plans? 

Secretary Humphrey: No, I cannot tell you. But between 
pension plans and insurance companies, we are getting into 
the billions of dollars, and it is growing tremendously. 

Representative Patman: . . . But you have no figures on 
that to substantiate your statement that the recipients of old- 
age securities or the pension plans or insurance plans—they 
get a large amount of what they receive from income from 
private industry? 

Secretary Humphrey: I can supply you with plenty of 
figures, and we will be glad to do so, showing that there are 
large amounts of dollars in pension and insurance companies 
invested in securities. 
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GOING TO WORK 
‘Pay rolls are what make consumers” 
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S AN OBEDIENT SOLDIER, Gen. Matthew 
A B. Ridgway now is carrying out or- 
ders that hardly are to his liking. Gen- 
eral Ridgway is the Army’s Chief of Staff, 
its ranking officer. He has been instructed 
to reduce his Army from 1,500,000 men 
to 1,164,000, a cut of nearly one fourth. 

Instead of complaining, the General, 
with meticulous care, is putting the re- 
duction into effect. The Army has been 
cut before. It happens after every war. 
Between 1945 and 1947, Dwight D. Ei- 
senhower, then Army Chief of Staff, had 
to reduce his command from 7 million 
to 1 million. He did so. 

The same postwar pattern is reassert- 
ing itself in the aftermath of the Korean 
armistice—but under different circum- 
stances. This time the U.S. still must 
be ready to present a strong defense 
against foreign attack. Under a_ high- 
level decision, stoutly opposed by Gen- 
eral Ridgway, that defense now is en- 
trusted primarily to the Air Force, to the 





-- General Ridgway 


A soldiers’ soldier, General Ridgway is making a deep 
slash in the size of the Army—with many misgivings. 
He still thinks the foot soldier is the final factor in mili- 
tary victory, but he yields to orders from above. 





It’s the Old Postwar Story— 
Army Being Cut Again 


hydrogen bomb, atomic weapons, guided 
missiles. 

The foot soldier is relegated to a low- 
er position in the military scale, a small- 
er share of the defense dollar. Many 
Army men are “burned up,” and not 
alone by the decision itself. It irks them 
that President Eisenhower, a ground 
soldier himself and the Army’s most re- 
nowned present-day alumnus, should 
have consented. 

But Army leaders are stirring up no 
revolt, as have some similarly disap- 
pointed military men and services in 
the past. They are maintaining their po- 
sition that the decision was unwise, but 
are not antagonizing the Administra- 
tion. General Ridgway, a serious soldier, 
is keeping everything under control. 

Orders are orders. This is not the 
first time the General has received disap- 
pointing orders. In Italy he was ready to 
lead a paratrooper attack on Rome. He 
had worked out the plans with infinite 


He spoke up for ‘‘the trained fighting man with his feet on the ground” 


ee Squeeze on Army 








—USN&WR 
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care. Some of his planes were in the air. 
He himself was about to take off when 
the last-minute orders canceled the at- 
tack. The General shrugged his shoulders 
and was soon deep in the next project. 

In a sense General Ridgway, now 58, 
has been in the Army all his life. His 
father was an Army officer. The son grew 
up at a succession of Army posts. From 
the father he learned of the difficulties 
and frustrations of a military career—and 
that orders are orders. 

The General came out of West Point 
in 1917, to fret out the first World War 
in Texas and remain a captain for 15 
years—not unusual in that between-wars 
period. He taught at West Point, at- 
tended the Army schools. In 1939, as a 
major, he accompanied Brig. Gen. 
George C. Marshall, then designated to 
become Chief of Staff, on a mission to 
Brazil. General Marshall was impressed, 
and the major was on his way. 

(Continued on page 50) 





Harris & Ewing 


GEN. RIDGWAY (CENTER) WITH MILITARY CHIEFS TWINING, RADFORD, SHEPHERD AND CARNEY 
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HI-SIL... for basketballs that can take it 


Basketballs take a lot of punishment. They are banged, bounced, 
dribbled, slammed, spun, and whipped. The abrasion in a single game 
between the ball and the floor, and the ball and the bankboard, is extreme. 

That’s why basketball covers have to be rugged. To help make them 
that way, the MacGregor Company, leading sports equipment manu- 
facturer, developed a scientifically designed rubber cover marketed 
under their tradename “Plylon.” It is one of the toughest and most 
tear-and-scuff-resistant covers known; it is moisture-proof and feels 
almost like leather. 

Hi-Sil®, the white reinforcing pigment developed by Columbia- 
Southern®, is the secret of this new rubber compound’s exceptional 
resistance to abrasion and tear. The particles of Hi-Sil are extremely 
fine—it would require over 2 billion to cover a pinhead—and they are 
uniformly dispersed in the compound. 

Hi-Sil is one of numerous chemical specialties produced by Columbia- 
Southern that augments its basic production of chlorine, caustic soda, 
soda ash and other alkalies. 
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The Columbia-Southern Pigment Family 


Hi-Sil, together with Silene® 
and Calcene®, comprise Colum- 
bia-Southern’s family of non- 
black reinforcing pigments. 

These pigments are used in a 
multitude of white and colored 
rubber products for tensile 
strength as well as for increas- 
ing tear and abrasion resistance. 
A few of these applications in- 
clude rubber soles and heels, 
wringer rolls, cable insulation, 
garden hose, white sidewall tires, 
and various molded goods. 

In addition to the above uses, 
these exclusive Columbia-South- 
ern pigments are also employed 
in insecticides, plastics, printing 
inks, paper and paints. 





COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








American Industry Chooses 


the Middle -_ 






SUBMERSIBLE 
PUMP 


Great growth in local, — and world markets served by the 
Middle South is one reason for the location here of such well-known 
industries as the National Gypsum Company; Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company; Fairbanks, Morse & Company and scores 
of other companies, large and small. For example, since 1940 retail 
sales in Middle South have jumped 344% as against a national in- 
crease of 259%. Per capita income is up 268%; for the nation as 
a whole up only 185%. Value of manufactured products in- 
creased 453% . 

Yes, there are sound reasons for these companies to link their 
future to Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi—the three states com- 
prising The Middle South. And the judgment of these and other 
companies has been confirmed by a steady and continuing plant 
growth throughout the area. 


Look into your future in THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


the Middle South 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
MART, New Orleans, Lovisiana or any of 
these business-managed, tax-paying electric 
and gas service companies: 





ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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The Man, The News 





Ridgway came into own 
with Korea assignment . 


He worked at war plans in Washing- 
ton and in 1942, as brigadier general, 
took command of a division that became 
the 82d Airborne. He led his division to 
Africa and from there commanded the 
Army’s first large airborne assault, in 
Sicily. There was the fighting in Italy 
and, later, the General parachuted with 
his troops into Normandy and fought 
on through the European campaign. 

But it was not until after World War 
II that General Ridgway really came 
into his own. He commanded the Eighth 
Army in Korea for a crucial period, went 
on to become Supreme Commander for 
United Nations forces in the Far East. 
Later he succeeded General Eisenhower 
as Supreme Commander in Europe. From 
that, he moved into his present job. 

The General. Army men are proud of 
their Chief of Staff. They say no one 
in America today has had his rounded 
experience of command in both Europe 
and the Far East, of staff work and of 
leadership in battle. They call him a 
“soldiers’ soldier and an officers’ officer.” 

In combat, he goes as far forward 
as do his troops. He is firm, knows what 
he wants. But he does little high-pressur- 
ing, simply expects results from orders 
issued in a conversational tone of voice. 

The General is a student of military 
history and of terrain. At the Pentagon, 
he spends hours studying physical- 
relief maps. Wherever he goes, his eyes 
are on the convolutions of the land and 
their military possibilities. 

In Korea, General Ridgway took 
over an Army still reeling from the 
reverses at the Yalu, many of its leaders 
still urging withdrawal. He vetoed such 
ideas. Hovering over the front lines 
in a helicopter, he studied the terrain, 
redeployed his forces to withstand mass 
assaults of the Chinese. Within three 
months the Eighth Army was advancing. 

Also in Korea: An overburdened cor- 
poral was stumbling over an untied shoe- 
lace. The General knelt in the mud to tie 
it for him. Later a newsman, banteringly 
accusing General Ridgway of showman- 
ship, got this reply: 

“There was this fellow and it was rain- 
ing like hell. They were moving out. I 
saw him with a 60-pound radio on his 
back. His shoelace was untied and he 
was tripping over it. So I tied it. I didn’t 
tie it for show, though showmanship can 
be a valuable attribute in battlefield 
leadership. The important thing is to be 
yourself. If you’re a showman, be one. 
If not, then don’t. You can’t fool your 
comrades.” 

As General Eisenhower's successor at 
Allied Supreme Headquarters in France, 
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. . . European job meant 
cashing in some IOU’s 


General Ridgway the fighting man had 
to learn about diplomacy, European pol- 
itics, psychology and economics. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had aroused a feeling 
of united resistance to Russia throughout 
Europe, had obtained promises of men 
and material. It fell to General Ridgway’s 
lot to demand performance. 

One of General Ridgway’s close as- 
sociates of the time says: “Ike had got- 
ten a lot of IOU’s. General Ridgway had 
to cash them on a declining market.” 

The General was characteristically 
forthright and firm. He demanded that 
commitments be made good. He had to 
withstand a Communist-inspired whis- 
pering campaign that here was a man in- 
tent upon war. At times, he complained 
of foot dragging on the part of U.S. allies, 
which was resented, but he left on good 
terms with Europe’s statesmen. He had 
not been wholly successful in collecting 
the IOU’s, but he had brought the situa- 
tion into the open and contributed to a 
realistic approach to the problem of what 
Europe will and will not do. 

Chief of Staff. General Ridgway fitted 
quickly and quietly into the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, gave his best to 
the task of taking a new look at the U.S. 
military position. The Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, has said that 
all decisions of the Joint Chiefs as they 
reached him have been unanimous. Be- 
fore the decision to trim was made, Gen- 
eral Ridgway had plenty to say in oppo- 
sition. But, once a decision is reached, 
the General acts with a loyalty that 
makes the decision seem his own. 

Army men think it risky to cut the 
Army before the new weapons, the new 
reliance, have been thoroughly tested. 
They fear a period in which, with the 
Army trimmed down, the new weapons 
still may not be forthcoming in sufficient 
quantities. They dislike inactivating train- 
ing camps that in the event of war would 
become necessary immediately for the 
building of a new Army. And they fear 
there may be developing a psychological 
build-up that will convince the country 
and Congress that ground armies are 
outmoded. 

With such apprehensions overruled— 
in the JCS, by Secretary Wilson and by 
President Eisenhower—the effort now is 
to follow orders and keep the Army as 
strong as possible within those orders, 
But Army views have not changed. Gen- 
eral Ridgway expressed the attitude of 
his men not long ago when he said that, 
despite the new weapons, the final de- 
termining factor in war still is and will 
continue to be “the trained fighting man 
with his feet on the ground.” 
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STURDY 


CONSTRUCTION 






ECONOMICAL 


SHIPPING 








POSITIVE 


PROTECTION 






Write for free booklet, 
‘How To Stack & Load Cor- 
rugated Shipping Boxes.” 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 
6, Ohio. 





Coro Aged 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Asutthorily on Padhaging 
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"MY favorite 
New York City 
hotel? 


“It’s the one 

right at Grand 
Central and 
B & O Terminals... 


“It’s the one with an out-of- 
traffic entrance and special 
registration desk for guests 
who come by car... 











“It’s the one where you can 
always count on a friendly, 
courteous welcome!” 


ME. . it’s the 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE 
ON MANHATTAN’S 
we, MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 




















PERMOLD 


another capable 


MOSINEE 


industrial paper 


MOSINEE PERMOLD .. . made per- 
manently mold-resistant so its protective 
properties won't leach out or weaken in 
storage or in transit . . . is another exam- 
ple of the unique industrial papers 
MOSINEE makes to perform many spe- 
cific functions. If mold is a problem in 
your product or packaging . . . or if you 
need paper for other functional purposes 
. .. MOSINEE has the practical answers. 
Contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


Department U, 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 


Wire and cable, 
PERMOLD-wrapped, 
is safe from mold. 


work for Industry 














We’ve Been Asked: 





| ABOUT PLAN TO AID HOUSING | 





@ Many persons would find it easier to buy or build 
homes under housing plan offered by the President. 


@ Changes in rules on Government insurance of mort- 
gage loans would often mean lower down payments. 


¢ Larger loans for alterations are suggested. 


President Eisenhower wants Congress 
to change the rules for Govern- 
ment insurance of mortgages. 
What is it that the President wants 
done? 

Under the President’s plan, the present 

program of Government-insured mort- 

gage loans would be broadened. Builders 
and buyers of homes would be able to 
get more Government backing for loans. 

Existing houses could receive the same 

financing as new ones, which is not the 

case now. Better terms would be offered 
to repair and modernize homes. And 
some low-income families would be able 
to get special terms in financing homes. 


Would those changes be important? 
Yes, for many persons who want to own 
their own homes. Lower down payments 
would be required and, in some cases, 
more time would be given to repay loans. 


Just exactly hew would this work? 
The President, in his message to Con- 
gress, merely suggested that mortgage 
ceilings be “more realistically related to 
the increased cost.” But a recent report 
by the President’s special. advisory com- 
mittee on housing—the basis of his recom- 
mendations—was more specific. The com- 
mittee suggested that the Federal 
Housing Administration insure up to 
$7,600 on a house valued at $8,000; 
$10,600 on a $12,000 home; $13,600 on 
a $16,000 home, and ¢16.600 on a $20,- 
000 house. Maximunn i.!A mortgage 
insurance on one and twu .amily homes 
would be raised from $16,000 to $20,000. 


Would the terms be the same for old 
and new homes? 

Yes. The President said Congress should 

do away with the discriminatory policy 

that favors the purchase of new houses. 


How long would a borrower be given 
to pay off a mortgage? 
The President wasn’t specific on that. But 
his advisory committee recommended that 
the maximum time for paying off FHA- 
insured loans be fixed at 30 years. The 
time now is 20 years for an existing 
house; 25 years on a new home valued 
at more than $7,000, with a 30-year maxi- 
mum on new houses valued up to $7,000. 


° 


Would terms be eased, too, for larg- 
er dwellings and apartments? 
Yes, there also would be higher ceilings 
on amounts insurable, lower down pay- 
ments. For example, under the proposal 
of the President’s advisory committee, 
the builder or buyer of a four-family 
dwelling valued at $45,000 could get it 
with a $10,000 down payment and an 
FHA-insured mortgage of $35,000. There 
also would be a new scale of down pay- 
ments and mortgages for big apartment 

houses. 


Would interest rates stay the same 
as now? 

Not necessarily. The President asked 
Congress to give him broader authority 
to adjust interest rates not only on loans 
insured by FHA but also on _ those 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

How would alteration loans be 

changed? 

More liberal terms would be provided 
here, too. This would make it possible 
for a homeowner to borrow more money 
—with a longer period to pay—for repair- 
ing, altering or modernizing his prop- 
erty. The limit on such a loan backed by 
FHA for a single-family home would be 
raised from $2,500 to $3,000, with five 
years to repay instead of three years as 
now. Comparable revisions would be 
made in the rules for loans to improve 
dwellings for more than one family. 


How would low-income families be 
aided? 

This part of the housing plan involves an 
entirely new program that the President 
wants tried out on an experimental basis. 
Special FHA-backed financing would be 
offered to provide homes, either rented 
or purchased, for families displaced by 
slum-clearance projects. Where bought, 
these homes would require very small 
down payments, with long periods to pay 
off mortgages—up to 40 years under the 
advisory committee’s proposal. 


These are some of the major provisions 
of the President’s new housing plan. Con- 
gressional hearings on the proposals are 
expected to begin around March 1. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


A BLEND 
PARE SELECTED wriSKiES t 
oer ™ 
anme® 


es oF 
Sinem, 6D AND BLENDED UN 
IN OF THE CANADIAN GOVE! 

THIS WHISKY IS Six YEARS OLD 
SLENDED AND BOTTLED BY 760 


E.SEAGRAM € SONS. | 


YOSEpy 
“ato sce? 


INTARIO-CANADA DISTILLERS 


sta 86.8 PROOF Saree 


NADIAN WHISKY AT 
StLORious BEST! 


SEAGRAM - DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN WHISKY— 
A BLEND... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES © SIX YEARS OLD 





Behind the 





ELECTRICITY 


ALLIS-CH. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION puants in: Mi 














Does the word “pump” suggest 
merely water supply to you? 

Actually, today’s modern pump 
helps build, furnish and heat your 
home—helps all industry to produce 
many of the items so necessary to 
better living. 

Take the typical Allis-Chalmers 
centrifugal pump and electric motor 
shown here... 

By centrifugal force, this unit and 
others employing the same princi- 
ple... 
move heating oils and gasoline 
through refineries and pipelines . . . 





feed water to boilers in steam-elec- 
tric power plants . . . 


mix and transport chemicals. plas- 
tics and paints... 

wash millions of tons of coal, metal 
ores, sand and gravel... 


help in the processing of paper, 
medicine, fabrics and food. 


Water works, electric utilities, pe- 
troleum, chemical, mining, building 
and manufacturing industries a// use 
Allis-Chalmers centrifugal pumps to 
help bring good living to every 
family. 


‘Modern Good Living 
Family Enjoys — 








GASOLINE 



















le Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


IALMERS ©. 


s IN: MILWAYKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q@.—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 





Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





“TV'S LIKE HAVING AN EXTRA EXECUTIVE!” 


How the Insurance Agent 
serves business 








A lot of businessmen in your own community 
feel that way about your Home Insurance 
agent. They seek his advice and respect 
his judgment on problems of insurance 
protection. They know from pleasant 
experience that he is qualified by 
training, ability, and sincere interest 

to help them. You can depend on your 
insurance agent—just as you depend 
on your lawyer, accountant, and other 
key men. You need this “extra 
executive” in your business! 





Your “insurance architect”—vour 
agent—can design a plan to fit your plant 
and your business requirements exactly. 
It’s good sense and good business to 
help him serve you. Back of him are all 
the broad facilities and experience of 
The Home—all “at your service!” 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 3‘ - 
you well—see him now ! Fig 


Ww 


For more than a century, Home policies have provided 
protection in every industry and in every part of the nation. 
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* THE HOME * 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 

















FIRE + AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 

















33 Worldgram 





BERLIN....ROME...-RIO DE JANEIRO....GUATEMALA CITY.... 





>> Russia's Molotov, at Berlin, accomplished one thing he didn't bargain for. 

Big Three--U.S., Britain, France--are closer together now than at any other 
time since the death of Stalin. Molotov gets the credit for that. 

Molotov's aim was to split the Big Three at the conference. France looked 
to him like the place to drive the first wedge. But when he proposed a private, 
Franco-Russian understanding on Germany, France's Georges Bidault sarcastically 
suggested that the U.S. and Britain be included. That killed it. 

The Big Three team--Dulles, Eden, Bidault--has been working smoothly all 
the way, although this is the first time they have operated together. 

Bidault, under Russian attack, seemed to gain stature at Berlin. Unlike 
some Frenchmen, Bidault has no hankering for a deal with Moscow. 

Joint Western defense idea, eSpecially the European Defense Community, looks 
better to Europe when it is under attack by Molotov. 

Net result is the Western Allies are pulling together instead of apart. 











>> Agreement between the East and the West on the big issues seems about as 
far away now as it was before the conference opened, nearly three weeks ago. 
Molotov, although apparently given new freedom of action by Moscow, follows 
the same old line. The voice is that of Molotov, but the policy is Stalin's. 
Take Germany, top item on the agenda. Molotov still insists a reunited 
Germany must be a disarmed Germany. The idea is to keep Germany impotent, from 
the military standpoint, and to get Communists into key spots in the reunited 
nation. That would make Germany a pushover for Russia in case of a hot war. 
Freedom of choice for all the German people, the right to decide whether to 
line up with the West, is a major point the Big Three insist upon. But Molotov 
will not risk a clear-cut proposition like that. 
A change of tune by Molotov looks like the only chance of reaching any real 
agreement on Germany and other big issues. Such a change isn't in the cards. 











>> Germans, generally, oppose the Russian plan to put their country back to- 
gether. That's true in both the Soviet zone and Western Germany. Soviet-zone 
workers have gone so far, in factory discussions, as to challenge the honesty of 
Russia in promising that their country will be joined again. 
West Germans, who didn't expect much from the conference, hope Dulles's 
firm stand against Molotov will bear fruit later. West German businessmen think 
Russia will back down only when confronted by power and determination. 





>> Italy, more than Berlin, is a source of worry for the U.S. right now. 
Changes of Government are becoming a habit. Voting strength is too badly 
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Split to give any one party a base broad enough for real stability. 

The Christian Democrats feel shaky about their nominal majority in the 
Parliament, but hesitate to risk a new election. Communists, although they are 
a minority party, have enough strength to make trouble for every Government. 

New Governments, thus, have little hope of durability; and, with unsteady 
backing, are not likely to come to real grips with Italy's problems. 











>> Brazilians are disturbed by the fuss in U.S. over rising coffee prices. 

A boycott of American goods is promoted by chain-letter writers. That could 
hurt, for Brazil normally is the biggest South American buyer of U.S. goods. 

The Communists, quick to seize any chance to show the United States ina 
bad light, are finding that the fuss gives them a good peg for propaganda. 
Brazilian workers, whose cost of living today is more than double what it was in 
1946, can't understand why rich Americans complain about coffee prices. 

Planters and Government officials are nervous about American housewives’ 
reaction to higher prices. A large-scale buying strike in the U.S., if persist- 
ent, could knock the props out from under Brazil's big dollar market. Ina 
country that depends on coffee for three fourth of its exports, and is spending 
about a billion dollars to increase coffee production, that could be ruinous. 





>> Brazilians know, from bitter experience, how bad a disaster in the coffee 
industry can be. They overplanted in the 1920s, overproduced in the 1930s. 

Mounting surpluses forced drastic action. Brazilians destroyed or aban- 
doned 700,000 trees. They limited new plantings. When the U.S. Government was 
killing pigs to raise pork prices, the Brazilian Government was destroying 
coffee. But the Brazilians had to keep at it longer. For about 10 years the 
Government bought coffee and destroyed it. Even though the growers received 
only a token price, the cost of the program ran into big money. 

All told, 10.5 billion pounds of coffee was burned or dumped into the 
ocean. The country went through a long period of hard times. It took years to 
get coffee prices up to levels that the planters considered profitable. 








>> Trouble today is there's too little coffee, not too much. The world barely 
produces as much as it consumes. This year's crop in Brazil, like last year's, 
is expected to be short. Even higher prices appear likely, regardless of what 
Congress and commissions in the United States do about it. 

Big danger, as Brazilians see it, is that continued high prices will change 
North American habits. A large-scale switch to other drinks could crimp the 
demand for coffee in Brazil's main market. Although they hope this will not 
happen, coffee men and high officials in Brazil are worried. 








>> In Guatemala, the pro-Communist Government has started a new crackdown. 
Two U.S. correspondents have been expelled summarily from the country. 
Their offense apparently was that they reported conditions as they saw them. 
Conditions in Guatemala aren't good. Communists wield an influence that is 
wholly out of proportion to their relatively small numbers. 
Communist influence is something President Jacobo Arbenz and his new For- 
eign Minister, Guillermo Toriello, would like to have the press play down. 
Communist supporters of Arbenz now are attacking the opposition local 
press. Freedom of expression, like sanctity of contracts, seems on its way out. 
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Beechcrafts Help Executives 
Break Through the Time Barrier 


Toledo, Tacoma and Tulsa — in one week — with 
time-consuming detail at each stop — is a pretty 
stiff Time Barrier. Beechcraft owners break 
through such barriers almost every week, still 
finding time for important home office function. 


Policy-level buyers demand contact with policy- 
level sellers — the men with right answers — and 


authority to give them. Beechcraft stretches man- 


cad BONANZA 





TWIN-BONANZA 


4en%. 





power — slashes travel time as much as 75 per 
cent. You write your own schedules and travel 


at your convenience. 


Investigate this time-saving, fatigue-free travel 
today. A competent Beechcraft distributor will 
be glad to present the facts — or write, on your 
company letterhead, direct to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


eechcraft 


MODEL 18 





BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 


e ® 
¢ as a result of federal court 
oe y and administrative decisions: 


e & SECURITIES REGULATIONS. You 
to buiid thre DC-7: can often follow a simpler proce- 
dure in making reports to the Securities 
— ; and Exchange Commission about a com- 
“ae pany’s finances. In general, under a 
change in rules, a corporation may now 
drop from its financial reports to SEC 
any material that is included in_ its 
annual reports to stockholders or in other 
published reports. Copies of these re- 
ports must be sent to SEC, 














* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

can, as an employer. who has in 
the past bargained with one union 
through an employer association, insist 
that this practice be continued. The 
National Labor Relations Board holds 

















In performing the precision masking 
operations on the fastest piston-powered 


airliner . . . and in countless other holding, that an employer cannot be required to 
sealing, binding and reinforcing jobs .. . bargain separately with another union 
L Douglas engineers depend upon Mystik where for the past 14 months he has 


relied upon an employer association 


! : " ; 
Brand THINFLEX! This new rubber to negotiate for him. 


fibrous masking tape goes on fast, holds 
positively under all conditions, yet is 
easily removed without leaving any 


* * * 


ALUMINUM. You can look for the 


military services to take less alu- 


residue. THINFLEX does a better job, minum in the second quarter of 1954 
faster . . . at lower cost. Saves industry than in the present quarter. The Busi- 
time and money! Write on letterhead for ness and Defense Service Administra- 


f 5a ill ciel till ‘ tion announces a set-aside of 166 mil- 
ree trial roll and information. lion pounds of the metal to meet 


Mystik Adhesive Products, military requirements in the second 
2678 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. quarter. This is 28 million pounds less 
than the first-quarter quota. 
* * * 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. You can 
now make investments in Turkey 


(@ with fewer restrictions than in the past. 


the fastest and best masking tape made! 





The Commerce Department reports that 


®, | Turkey has enacted a new foreign- 
8 investment law in a move to attract 

PAUL a~ p | foreign capital. Under one of the changes, 
there now are no limitations on the trans- 


BRAND ae #3 es 
fer from Turkey of profits, interest and 
dividends. 















me. SELF-sTIK 


[ WOOL. You can, as a wool pro- 
| ducer, plan on the Government's 


| offering price-support loans this year on 


Uncoated Cloth Tapes ® Mystik Protecto-Mask ® Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! | both shorn and pulled wool. This change 
New Mystik Flexstron Filament-Reinforced Tape ® Mystik Book Repair Tapes in its price-support program is ake 
Mystik Spra-Mask ® Mystik Sand Blast © Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation © Mystik Freezer Tapes nounced by the Department of Agri- 





Q - _ a culture. Last year only shorn wool was 
4 See Garry Moore Show’ Every Week on CBS-TV for Mystik Tapes! supported through loans, with direct pur- 


Trademarks Mystik and Thinflex Registered © 1954 Mystik Adhesive Products. chases being made of pulled wool. 
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CANADIAN SECURITIES. You can 

probably expect SEC to start regis- 
tering Canadian management-investment 
companies that want to make public of- 
ferings of their securities in the U.S. SEC 
issues a proposed rule to cover regis- 
tration of such companies. 


* % % 


CORPORATION TAX. You cannot, 

in handling the tax affairs of a cor- 
poration, count onan income tax deduc- 
tion for interest paid on debentures 
that were issued as a dividend to the 
company’s sole shareholder. The U.S. 
Tax Court disallows such a deduction 
in a case where issuance of the deben- 
tures had no business pu.pose. 


GIFT TAX. You cannot avoid pay- 
ing a gift tax on real estate that you 
transfer to a family corporation owned 
entirely by you and your children. The 
Tax Court holds that such a transfer of 
property is subject to a gift tax. 


HIRING. You cannot, as an em- 

ployer, make an oral agreement with 
a union to hire only workers who are 
members of the union. NLRB finds that 
an oral agreement for restrictive hiring— 
just like a formal written agreement— 
is a violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


% 


MINIMUM WAGE. You cannot, 

under a contract to supply the Gov- 
ernment with woolen or worsted goods, 
count on paying your production work- 
ers less than $1.20 an hour. The Secre- 
tary of Labor proposes to raise from 
$1.05 to $1.20 an hour this minimum 
wage under the Walsh-Healey Act. Ob- 
jections to the proposal will be heard 
by the Secretary until March 1. 


* 


SELENIUM. You cannot export se- 

lenium in the second quarter unless 
you apply for a license between March 
l and March 15. These dates are set by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


BORIC ACID. You cannot ship 

abroad crude or refined boric acid or 
borates (except to Canada) without 
getting an export license from the Com- 
merce Department. This tightening of 
export control is announced by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are bused upon decisions and rulings of 

urts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wortp REporT, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Finds Room to Grow in 


COLORADO 


In 1949, when dispersion was becoming an essential 

policy of industry, Triplex Corporation of America moved 
its complete plant, offices and equipment to Colorado 
after a thorough plant-site study. 


Colorado’s ideal climate has solved one of the most difficult 
problems in aluminum alloy casting. We are able 

to realize perfect castings because of the lack of humidity in 
the atmosphere. This same climate perfection also tends 

to increase the productivity of our employees and practically 
eliminate ‘‘down time”’ because of weather. 


Stable labor, excellent transportation facilities and adequacy 
of all factors for our operation have convinced us 
our move to Colorado was sound from every 

standpoint. We have added a foundry and smelter 
to our originally sizable plant. We are 










in every respect—for our company. 
Sincerely, 
Triplex Corporation of America 
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Facts about Triplex Corporation of America 


World’s largest producer of Aluminum Alloy Pistons. 
Manufactures “Pistons by Triplex” for use in all types of 
internal combustion engines, both gasoline and diesel. 
Manufacturers of permanent mold castings 

(aluminum alloy). 

Serves world-wide markets. 


Employs 350 people. 
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Interested executives are invited to write 

for the 36-page brochure, “Industrial Colorado”... 
Colorado Department of Development, 

510 State Capitol Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


O/ 20 Colorado Climate... 
The Magic Ingredient 
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==<with R. W. SCOTT McLEOD 


Top Security Officer, Department of State 





“WE'RE CLEANING UP ‘THE MESS’ 
IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT” 





What is the inside story about ‘‘security 
risks’ in the Department of State? How does 
the method used by the Eisenhower-Dulles 
Administration to deal with the problem of 
subversives and other security risks differ 
from that of the Truman-Acheson Adminis- 
tration? Does a man who is accused have a 
right to face his accusers? How are the in- 
vestigations and hearings conducted? 

To answer these and other questions, 
R. W. Scott McLeod, security administrator 
of the Department of State, was invited to 
the conference room of U.S. News & World 


Report for an interview with its Board of 
Editors. 

Mr. Mcleod has been the target of 
criticism by some former members of the 
Foreign Service, and it has been alleged 
that he was put into the State Department 
by Senator McCarthy, which is denied 
herein. 

The transcript of the interview with Mr. 
McLeod, which follows, was submitted by 
him to the high officials of the Department 
of State under the customary rule and was 
then authorized for publication. 














Q You are conscious, I suppose, of the criticism 
that has been visited upon you, Mr. McLeod, from 
various quarters since you took office—to what do 
you attribute that? 

A Mostly to the generous endorsement that 
my friend Joe McCarthy gave me right after my 
appointment. As you know, there is an almost 
pathological hatred for Senator McCarthy in some 
quarters. 

Q You think that put you in the public eye, eh? 

A I will never forget the opening paragraphs of the 
press dispatch that told of my appointment. I worked 
five years as a reporter on the Gazette in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., and that’s why it startled me so. 

Q What did the dispatch say? 

A Well, the dispatch said in the first paragraph, 
“The State Department, in an apparent bid to get 
along with Congress, put in a new man Wednesday as 
its ‘boss of security,’ above officials who have collided 
with Senator McCarthy (R-Wis.).” 

Q Were you at any time attached to any of the 
committees that Senator McCarthy was operating? 

A No, I left the FBI to become administrative 
assistant to Senator Styles Bridges. 

Q How long were you there? 

A From 1949 until last March. 





Q How long were you at the FBI? 

A From 1942 to 1949. 

Q When you were on Capitol Hill, did you have any 
special connection with any of the investigating com- 
mittees? 

A No. I used to be helpful to Senator Bridges in 
connection with Appropriations Committee inquiries. 
And because of my FBI background, he used me in 
that type of work perhaps more than the average 
Senator uses his administrative assistant. And I got 
to know Senator McCarthy. Senator Bridges intro- 
duced me to him and spoke of my experience as an 
FBI agent. So I talked with Senator McCarthy several 
times. He used to call me up and ask my advice, but 
I know of no single instance where he ever took it. 

Q Do you think, then, that it is inaccurate to 
describe you as having been Senator McCarthy’s 
protégé, put in there by him? 

A It burns me up to be called his stooge, because 
I’m human enough to think I’m no man’s stooge. 

Q Do you think that perhaps those charges are 
made deliberately, in order to weaken your power in 
the Department, and in order to weaken the security 
program? 


A Well, I think there are certain elements in the¢ 


population, and in the Government, who consciously 
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“Loose Administrative Practices” ...Unproved Charges 


Are Dropped ... How Security-Risk Cases Are Handled 


strive to weaken the security program, but there are 
a great many other people who simply misunderstand 
it. They are good Americans but they don’t under- 
stand it—and they are apprehensive that basic Amer- 
ican safeguards are not being strictly maintained. 

Q Hasn't the Daily Worker given you a great deal 
of attention since you became Security Officer? 

A Not as much as I would like to see them give 
me. I consider it quite an accolade when they attack 
me. 

Q What did Senator McCarthy have to do with 
your appointment? 

A Absolutely nothing. Under Secretary Donold 
Lourie, who has connections in my former home in 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., had heard of me through friends. 
After he came to Washington he asked my boss, 
Senator Bridges, if he could talk to me about a job. 
We had a long talk during which I presume he was 
sizing me up. Several days later, while I was in 
Florida on vacation, he called me to offer the job, 
saying that he felt it was the toughest assignment in 
Washington. I accepted with my eyes open. 

Q Well, did Mr. Lourie’s prophecy turn out to be 
accurate? What caused those five former diplomats to 


mind. It seems to me to be incontrovertible that we 
have had a very definite and distinct change in the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

Just as I conclude that Mr. Acheson was responsible 
for the foreign policy of the previous Administration 
I conclude that Mr. Dulles has really done a bang-up 
job of changing the course of our foreign policy. I 
think that speech of his on January 12 was a pretty 
good summation of what he has done in his first year 
in office. 

There is another part of policy, however, which we 
can call, for convenience, administrative policy. In this 
field there have not been as many changes as I am sure 
many of us had hoped for. 

In my judgment the “mess” in Washington, and 
from my experience the “mess” in the State Depart- 
ment, is largely the result of loose administrative 
practices. Perhaps a certain amount of this laxity is 
inherent in Government administration, but I don’t 
believe that is necessarily true. There are isolated 
examples, such as Mr. Hoover’s FBI, of a tightly ad- 
ministered operation which gives the taxpayer a maxi- 
mum service for his tax dollar. 

I think as you look back, the Department has been 


4 write that letter in which they indicated that State attacked in the past on weaknesses which in my judg- 
Department morale was being lowered by security ment are attributable to its administrative policies. 
” procedures? The attacks have centered on individuals who in the 
“ A I don’t know. judgment of the attackers were not suitable for federal 
ml Q Does it indicate to you that the morale of the employment, or on the way in which appropriated 
- Foreign Service is pretty low? funds were spent and on various other administrative 
a A No, in my judgment the morale in the Foreign aspects of the operation. 
a Service is pretty high, considering all the factors in- Just as an example, the commission headed by 
* volved. The claim that security procedure here is former President Hoover recommended six years ago 
al lowering morale is not valid. I think any time you that the Department should work toward an inte- 
ot change the head of an organization, be it business or grated personnel system modeled along the lines of our 
military or whatever it is, there is some apprehension foreign career service. I believe every person who has 
~ about what the future may hold. The Foreign Service, ever studied our personnel problems has arrived at the 
rv and the whole Government service, has undergone same conclusion. Yet it is an extraordinarily difficult 
that apprehension. They should be reassured by now, matter to implement the recommendations of the 
- because there hasn’t been any wholesale slaughter. Hoover Commission, particularly on a crash basis. 
’ The problem requires long-range solution. We have 
- PINPOINTING THE “MESS” — tackled it. We are working toward it, but like so many 
ian other administrative problems, it had not been vigor- 
ty Q Do you think the Department has changed? ously attacked until the new team arrived on the 
A I realize there is a great difference of opinion on scene. 
beg , that question. But as one who can speak from a per- While we haven’t done as well administratively as 
fy sunal inside knowledge I think it is important to draw we have in foreign policy we have made some sub- 


a distinction as to what kind of change you have in 


(Continued on next page) 
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...“‘We are not pursuing these people after they leave” 


stantial progress. We are working toward an outfit of 
which we can all be proud. We are gradually cleaning 
up the “‘mess” in the State Department. 

I think that is the most encouraging thing. We do 
keep moving forward. Even though it is an uphill 
process, at least we are in motion. 

Q How about placing Republicans in the key 
jobs? 

A I don’t think it is altogether a question of Re- 
publicans or Democrats. I think primarily it is a ques- 
tion of loyalty to the policies of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles. There are wide shades of 
opinion in the Republican Party, just as there are in 
the Democratic Party and, it is said, “patriotism 
knows no party line.” But, in any event, we made a 
study of how many jobs you could replace in the De- 
partment if you took the maximum position and I 
think it developed there was a total of 137. 

Q Out of how many? 

A Out of 11,000. 

Q What is the latest figure on the number of secu- 
rity risks that have been fired or allowed to resign 
since the Eisenhower Administration came in? 

A Persons employed by the State Department 
whose services have been terminated and on whom at 
the time of their termination there existed some un- 
resolved security question, number around 300. 

Q What period does this cover? 

A The calendar year 1953. 

Q Could you break that down in any way at all— 
the proportions? 





MR. McLEOD: ‘We don’t make it public’ 
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A I prefer not to break it down on the theory that 
we are not pursuing these people after they leave the 
job. As soon as you start breaking the figure down, 
you run the danger of defining it so narrowly that 
somebody identifies an individual. 

Q Well, do most of these separations involve sub- 
version, or do they involve other issues? 

A All of them are issues defined by Executive 
Order 10450. 

Q Well, that’s a pretty broad class. You are investi- 
gating everyone who occupies a sensitive position, or 
you will do so. Assuming that a man occupying a 
sensitive position resigns before his security clearance 
is completed—would he come within the category of 
those about whom there was pending a question of 
security? 

A If his case was within the Executive Order No. 
10450 criteria. 


WHO IS INVESTIGATED— 


Q You investigate everybody, don’t you—not just 
those in sensitive positions? 

A Everyone is in a sensitive position. Be sure you 
understand this thing. The President put out his 
Executive Order No. 10450 on April 27 to become ef- 
fective May 27. That was when I had my first real 
understanding of how hard it is to work in the Federal 
Government, because it took me until July 27th to get 
our regulations through to publication in the Federal 
Register. 





“We can‘t put anybody in jail’’ 
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. « e Communists in State? “Unsafe to assume otherwise” 


Now, as a matter of fact, as of Jan. 1, 1954, there 
had been no one who had completed that process and 
who had gone through a hearing, which is the final 
stage. 

Q How long would you say it would take in the 
average case to go through that entire procedure, from 
the time you start the investigation until the time you 
reach the decision? 

A It is pretty hard to say. The order provides that 
you re-evaluate everyone who was under the Truman 
loyalty program. Now some of those cases take 
longer than a fresh case, because such a tremendous 
record has already been made, and you have to review 
that record. There just isn’t any way to average the 
thing. 

Q How many people are there in the State Depart- 
ment—outside the Foreign Service? 

A Well, there are about half and half in the two 
personnel systems, and we’ve got approximately 11,- 
000 citizen employes, plus aliens. 

Q Do you just assume that there are some active 
Communists in the State Department here in Wash- 
ington? 

A I think any security officer would have to assume 
that. It’s the classic answer—it would be unsafe to 
assume otherwise. 

Q Do you have any sort of guess in the back of your 
mind as to how many there would be? 

A Obviously there is none we know of, and I can’t 
guess about something I don’t know. 

Q What proportion of these 300 people whose 


"223 security violations . . . in one month” 
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services were terminated made use of the appeal 
system? Did many of them go on with an appeal? 

A We haven’t had enough experience. We have 
three cases, I believe, now awaiting appeal, and none of 
them has been completed. 

Q What I am trying to get at is, does the aver- 
age person, when he is told he must leave for one 
reason or another, carry that any further—does he 
ask for the right to appeal, or just resign and accept 
it? 

A I think that probably the ratio would be quite 
similar to the number of people charged with crimes 
who plead guilty as against those who stand trial. As 
you know, in a preponderance of cases the fellow 
pleads guilty. I don’t think there is a single exception 
in the homosexual cases. The investigation usually 
terminates in an interview, and the interview elicits a 
confession which results in a resignation. 

Q Did sex perversion turn out to be a problem, after 
all the talk? 

A Since 1947, when they started keeping figures on 
them, there have been more than 500 homosexuals 
terminated in the Department. 

Q Isn’t that unusual, percentagewise, for that num- 
ber of human beings? 

A I don’t think it is an unusual percentage if it 
were compared to the general population, although I 
know of no reliable statistics on which to base that 
comparison, but it certainly is an intolerable percent- 
age in a sensitive agency. 


(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘They might have caught Alger Hiss sooner” 


Q Is it your feeling that homosexuals would be 
susceptible to blackmail? 

A Well, that seems to me to be self-evident. 

Q What proportion of the people have security 
clearance? 

A Of the 11,000 employes, we have completed the 
process on 3,000. We have another thousand in the 
mill, and we have 5,500 to 6,000 we haven’t been able 
to get to as yet. We first took those who had been 
through the previous procedures—through the loyalty 
setup. Then those in the most responsible and critical 
positions have been given priority attention. Inci- 
dentally, we are working on a plan to expedite the in- 
vestigations by asking other agencies to help us. 

Q Do you think if you had had this system years 
ago you would have detected someone like Alger Hiss? 

A The system is not designed primarily to detect 
spies; it is designed to eliminate potential spies as well 
and to protect the integrity of the Government service. 
I think that they might have caught Hiss sooner had 
they paid some attention to the information they had 
about Hiss, and had they investigated it, and had they 
made it available for the FBI to follow through. 

Let’s take the original instance of [Whittaker] 
Chambers going to Assistant Secretary of State Berle 
in 1939. Had that information been immediately 
turned over to the FBI with the request that it be pur- 
sued, why I think Hiss would have been stopped 
sooner. 


HOW JOBS ARE FILLED— 


Q Just how do you define your job at the State 
Department? 

A That is one of the things I must continually ex- 
plain. The press refers to me as “Security Officer,” 
but that is only one fourth of my assignment. My title 
is a real tongue twister—Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel. “Consu- 
lar affairs’ means I am in charge of the Passport Of- 
fice, the Visa Office and the Office of Special Consular 
Services which looks after Americans overseas who get 
into difficulties. In addition to that, the President has 
designated me to run the Refugee Relief Program. 
The “security officer” of the department is Dennis 
Flinn, Director of the Office of Security. 

Q Are you in charge of the personnel of the Depart- 
ment as a whole? 

A Yes, it’s under my direction. 

Q Where does Donold Lourie come into the picture? 

A He is the Under Secretary for Administration, 
and as such has general supervision over the utilization 
of people, money and space. 

Q Do you report to Mr. Lourie? 

A Yes. 

Q Do promotions come up through you? 

A They are handled under my direction. 


Q Foreign Service, too? 

A In the Foreign Service, it’s all done by boards. 
The system is established by law and by regulation. 
It’s a matter of operating a system. That is one of the 
little-understood aspects of Government administra- 
tion—you don’t have much in the way of authority 
over personnel. Under the law and Civil Service regu- 
lations all personnel actions for domestic employes 
can be appealed to the Civil Service Commission or 
may be reviewed by the Commission. 

However, under the Foreign Service Act, in order 
to separate an employe, we have a board of the 
Foreign Service where you file the charges. They hear 
the case and make a recommendation to the Secretary 
as to the final action, and he can accept or reject that 
recommendation. This is with respect to personnel as 
apart from security. 

Q Who has charge of the personnel files of the State 
Department? 

A That’s under my jurisdiction. 


Part of the ‘‘Mess’’: Personnel Files 

Q When these boards meet, do they call upon you 
for the files in a specific motion before they go on, or 
do they have a copy of the material in their own files? 

A They call on me for such files and information 
as are under my jurisdiction. The file situation was 
part of the mess that we had to straighten out. 

Q What was wroné with it? 

A There are parallel personnel systems, so when 
you speak of the boards, you speak of the foreign- 
service boards, as we call them, which operate some- 
what like the military boards. 

Previously it was the custom to give the selection 
boards (for the promotion or selection out of Foreign 
Service personnel) the personnel file, or such part of 
the personnel file as the personnel people decided to 
send them. Now we have established a system where 
they get the entire personnel file, together with perti- 
nent medical reports, the security analysis, and so 
forth. 

Q You mean they formerly didn’t get all the data? 

A No they didn’t. That was brought out in Senator 
McCarthy’s committee hearings last fall and winter— 
the practice of abstracting certain data before giving 
the file to the board. It wasn’t always derogatory in- 
formation. It was information that the personnel peo- 
ple thought, with good judgment or not, was not perti- 
nent to whether a man be promoted, or that they felt 
was in the nature of rumor and not substantiated. 

Q So that the files were edited before they went to 
the boards— 

A That’s what it amounted to. 

Q When did that practice stop? 

A Last March. The hearings had been completed 
by that time, and one of the first things I did was to 
ask for a factual report on what actually happened, 
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and then I told them that these boards were perfectly 
capable of deciding whether or not a rumor should 
be discounted or investigated, that they ought to have 
all the information. 

Q Since that date they’ve had it all— 

A That’s right. 

Q Has there been much complaint on that? 

A No, there hasn’t. Let me add something else. It 
was not the practice in the Department to write up 
administrative action. For example, if some fellow was 
given a mission to perform, and he didn’t do it the 
way his supervisor felt he should do it, the supervisor 
might call him in and talk to him and tell him that 
he hadn’t done a good job, but there’d be no record 
made of it. 

Now we are endeavoring to establish a system so 
that shortcomings are recorded as you come upon 
them. There is an example of that in the field of secu- 
rity violations. We have a Marine guard system at 
our Overseas missions. The Marines go around at night 
and make sure that everything is locked up. I was 
astonished—I think it was the month of May—when 
I got a report from one geographic area that there 
had been 223 individual security violations in that 
area in one month. 

Q What do you mean by “security violations’? 

A Documents left lying on the desk, safes left un- 
locked—physical security. I wanted to know who were 
the people involved, how often they were involved in 
these violations, how serious they were. Well, there 
was no data on that whatsoever. So, we started the 
system of security-report-violation forms. Now there 
is a copy of that form designated to the personnel file. 
The astonishing result was that there were about 15 
violations in that area the month after we started 
that practice. 

I use this as an example of what I feel was the basic 
difficulty in the Department, and that was bad ad- 
ministration. When people know that they are going to 
be held accountable for what they do, then they stop 
doing the wrong thing. 


“BURIED” EVIDENCE— 


Q Going back to the question of derogatory in- 
formation in the files for promotion, what happened to 
all the derogatory information that was not given to 
the promotion boards in the past several years? Is it 
still in the files? 

A It’s pretty difficult to say what happened to all 
of it. We found a good deal of it and are putting it 
back in the files. We found, for example, that a large 
portion of it had been sent to the St. Louis repository 
for dead records. 

Q Why would it be sent out there? 

A Well, I don’t know why. Take a fellow who was 
in the Foreign Service and then transferred to the De- 
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partment here. When he does that, he changes from 
one personnel system into another. I think they used 
the device then of going through his Foreign Service 
file and deciding this or that is not pertinent to his 
work in the Department, and then they sent that out 
to St. Louis. If he was assigned overseas again, the 
same process comes up. Well, if that keeps up often 
enough, you can be pretty sure that there isn’t any 
bad information left in his files. 

Q Were there cases found where that was so? 

A Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, we have a sub- 
stantial number of cases in which we have recovered 
this material and are still trying to get it back into the 
files. 


Why Efficiency Reports Were Removed 

Q Is some of it actually derogatory? 

A Yes. They took out the efficiency reports, for in- 
stance, for a fellow who had been in the Department 
because the form isn’t the same as is used in the 
Foreign Service. That was one reason which was 
offered. Of course, there’s no way of knowing what 
went through the people’s minds when they took this 
information out—whether it was deliberately done 
to protect someone or merely felt to be good busi- 
ness. 

Q Did they take out information on whether a per- 
son was a Communist, a fellow traveler? 

A That normally wouldn’t be in a personnel file. 
That would be in a security file, you see. 

Q Have any personnel changes been made as a 
result of bringing this material back into the files? 

A The most marked change was to bring in George 
Wilson to run the personnel of the Department—he’s 
the Director of the Office of Personnel. He was Sena- 
tor Knowland’s administrative assistant. I met him 
when I worked for Senator Bridges. He served as a 
colonel in European headquarters during the war. 
He’s a fine administrator. 

Q Has anybody been fired as a result of bringing 
back this information? 

A I'd say it’s analogous to the general who loses a 
battle—you may fire the general, but you don’t fire 
the privates who were carrying out his orders. That’s 
more or less our theory—that these people were doing 
whatever they were doing with the implied, if not ex- 
pressed, approval of their superiors. In any case, they 
are all under Civil Service. 

Q But if any derogatory information is found in 
this recovered material, would that result in a re- 
consideration of an employe’s case to see whether he 
should be retained in his job or not? 

A Yes, definitely. I can’t tell you how many there 
have been, but there have been any number of them. 
The evaluation unit in the security office is constantly 
checking this material that we have recovered from 


(Continued on next page) 
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St. Louis and so are the personnel people. You see, 
part of it goes in the personnel file and part in the 
security file. To explain that, the criteria for security 
evaluation have undergone constant change since the 
Government first undertook the thing in 1947. The 
most recent change was when President Eisenhower 
put out his security and integrity order. 


“LOYALTY” OR “SECURITY” — 


sc 


Q These words “loyalty,” “security,” and “integrity” 
—as they apply to this procedure—what do they 
mean? 

A They are labels. The original Truman order 
in 1947 was based on the question of loyalty to 
the United States. To take action under that order 
it was almost necessary to prove a case of treaton. 
The standards under the original order were amended 
on at least one occasion and possibly twice. When 
the Truman order became ineffective on May 27, 
1953, it had come to be known as the Loyalty 
and Security Order and contained a double set of 
criteria. 

In my judgment, President Eisenhower has ap- 
proached this problem in a much more realistic way. 
In his state of the union message in 1953, he stated 
that the people of the United States were entitled to 
an executive branch which exhibited the clear qual- 
ities of loyalty, security, efficiency, economy and 
integrity, as I recall the words. The criteria of the 
Eisenhower order embrace factors designed to pro- 
vide for the integrity and security of Government 
personnel. 

In addition to the factors relating to subversive 
activity or association, the criteria include behavior 
characteristics which reflect on the reliability and 
trustworthiness of an individual; falsification, mis- 
representation, or omission of material facts; criminal, 
infamous, notorious, disgraceful conduct; sex perver- 
sion; drunkenness, drug addiction; and adjudication of 
insanity, or facts which furnish reason to believe an 
employe may be subjected to coercion, influence or 
pressure which would cause him to act contrary to the 
national-security interest. 

Q What would you say as to the safeguards that 
have been taken to protect an innocent person who 
may have a lot of hearsay and rumor stuff attached to 
his file? Do you evaluate that at all, or have some- 
body evaluate it? 

A I don’t evaluate it personally—and that’s one of 
the great difficulties, trying to find trained evaluators. 
It’s most difficult to find trained people because the 
field has had such a short history that nobody is 
really an expert in it. This business of screening per- 
‘ sonnel as to security potential was only formally 
established in 1947. What you have to do is get some- 
body of reasonably good judgment and train him 
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according to the standards as presently set up. There 
is certainly protection against the kind of bad juds- 
ment which attaches importance to uninvestigated 
information, no matter what it might be. Too many 
people must review it. 

The question arises with respect to what do you do 
with uninvestigated information? What do you do 


with an anonymous letter? What do you do with a 


rumor? Do you ignore it? Do you forget it? Do you 
hide it, or do you try to find out whether it’s true or 
not? Instead of ignoring the information, we have 
adopted the policy now of trying to prove or disprove 
it. If you can’t prove it, then you can’t attach any 
significance to it. 

Q Can you investigate all of it? Don’t you have to 
judge what is worth investigating and what isn’t? 

A Obviously you have to do that. 


WHERE FBI FITS IN— 


Q Can you tell us exactly how you go about investi- 
gating it? Do you bring in the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation? 

A We have a definite procedure there. If it in any 
way relates to the internal security of the United 
States, then we refer it to the FBI, because that’s their 
responsibility. For us to undertake to do anything 
about information of that kind could very well foul 
up their operations. If it appears to have no connec- 
tion with internal security, then we have 20 field offices 
in the United States with 80 investigators, and we turn 
it over to them. 

We have 48 professional security officers in our 
overseas missions. There are 276 overseas establish- 
ments so you can see they are spread pretty thin. But 
using the usual investigative techniques, we endeavor 
to ascertain the truth or falsity of a report. 

Q Do you get very many of these anonymous 
reports? 

A If someone wants to come in and tell us some- 
thing about someone, we naturally listen to the story. 
As a matter of fact, considering the number of em- 
ployes, there have been relatively few anonymous 
complaints. I can recall only one or two. I have found 
that most people with complaints are willing to 
identify themselves and back them up. 

Q Are you speaking of citizens generally? 

A Citizens generally and fellow employes. 

Q What percentage of them turn out to be phony? 

A Darned few that we’ve had time to get to. We 
haven’t enough people to investigate all possible leads, 
particularly when there is a large backlog. 

Q Couldn’t that technique be used by somebody 
who had a grudge and wanted to put somebody on a 
spot? 

A Yes, but it’s pointless if the investigation dis- 
proves it. 
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- . . “We've defined all jobs in the Department as sensitive” 


ALL TO BE INVESTIGATED— 


Q Hasn't the man who is being investigated got a 
strike on him in the first place? 

A I think not. Under the present system, everybody 
who occupies a sensitive position is subject to a full- 
field investigation. So, the mere fact that he is being 
investigated is no strike against him. 

Q Have you investigated everybody in the Depart- 
ment? 

A Unfortunately, no. 

Q Do you plan to? 

A Oh, yes. The executive order requires a full-field 
investigation if the person is assigned to a sensitive 
job, and we have defined all jobs in the Department 
as sensitive. 

Q Even clerks? 

A Especially clerks. 

Q What is a “full-field investigation’? 

A Generally speaking, it requires that you take bio- 
graphical data, which the employe furnishes you on 
his application, or is available in his file, and verify it. 
You verify his date and place of birth by trying to 
find it in the original records. You thereby establish 
that he is an American and he is the man he claims to 
be. Then you verify his education, and, oddly enough, 
we find that some people, even though they are sub- 
ject to the penalties of perjury when they file a Gov- 
ernment application form, are a little forgetful about 
just what degrees they have. 

Q They overeducate themselves? 

A In some instances they confer degrees upon them- 
selves. Then you verify a man’s employment. You 
speak to his former employers and his fellow employes 
and get their estimate of him. Then you verify his 
places of residence and talk to his neighbors and the 
people who knew him when he lived there. You try to 
account for the entire period of his life up to the time 
of his application to make sure that what he says 
about himself is true. Now, in the ordinary case, if it 
proves to be true, that’s the end of it. You have had a 
full-field investigation. 

Q That’s a matter of weeks, isn’t it? 

A Yes. You don’t do it overnight. Now, as a corol- 
lary to that you make what is called the “name 
check,” which is through all the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment who are engaged or have been engaged in this 
security business—the Army, Air Force, FBI, Navy, 
Central Intelligence Agency, Civil Service Commis- 
sion. We find as a rule of thumb that if you find no 
derogatory information on the “name check”—and 
that turns up 85 per cent of the derogatory informa- 
tion—then there is only about a 15 per cent chance 
that you will find out anything in addition in a full- 
field investigation. 

Now, in the course of a full-field, if you develop 
any so-called derogatory information, which is the 
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case, perhaps, 50 per cent of the time—you run into 
somebody who doesn’t like the man—then the rule is 
that the investigator has to pursue that information 
until he feels he has proven or disproven it. 

Q Material that has not been proven in investiga- 
tion is not counted against that individual? 

A No, sir! Why anyone would suppose that such a 
thing would be done by reasonable men is beyond my 
comprehension. 

Q But you do let the promotion boards know that 
this derogatory material is there— 

A Yes. As the system now exists, we have to do that 
because we simply can’t tend to all these files at once. 
But on the great day, after we’ve been through this 
whole operation once, everything that goes to the 
boards will have been investigated. 

Q So that if there is a rumor going to the evalua- 
tion board in the files, your evaluation of that rumor 
will be attached? 

A That’s right and our advice to the board is to 
disregard such information until it is checked. If they 
believe it should be checked we will try to accommo- 
date such a case on a priority basis. 


AN EMPLOYE’S RIGHTS— 


Q Does the man against whom the accusation is 
made have a chance to defend himself? 

A Yes. The system provides for it. 

Q Are his accusers identified? 

A There are several types of accusations. If you are 
going to accuse a man of being a drunkard or dope 
addict or sexual pervert, something of that kind that 
falls within the security criteria, I see no reason why 
you shouldn’t come forward, into the open, and make 
your accusation. We haven’t had enough experience 
with this yet to know whether the witnesses who have 
this information would be willing to testify. 

When we have the internal-security-type case, in 
the subversive category, we’re dealing there with the 
FBI witnesses, and the FBI evaluates the reliability 
of the witness before the Department and before the 
board. There the discretion as to whether the witness 
will be called lies with the hearing board and whether 
he will testify is left to the FBI and its witness, be- 
cause obviously they can’t bring some witness out who 
may be of more use to them undercover in future 
cases. 

Q@ Then that is confined to the loyalty cases? 

A I don’t like the word “loyalty.” It is the wrong 
label. We are talking about cases involving internal 
security where there is a connection with the Com- 
munist conspiracy and where we are projecting a 
judgment as to a security-risk potential. 

Q Is there a regular trial room, with judge and all 
that, or is it just a man-to-man interrogation? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... Aim is “protecting the Government to the maximum” 


A Perhaps I had better outline the procedure under 
the new security-integrity order because most people 
are a little vague as to what actually happens. There 
are three points for judgment. The first follows the 
investigation and evaluation of the material in the 
file, and it is a decision as to whether or not a citizen’s 
continued employment in a sensitive position is clearly 
consistent with the national security. 

If the evaluators conclude that it is not clearly con- 
sistent, they recommend that the employe be sus- 
pended while the matter is adjudicated. Their recom- 
mendation can be accepted or rejected by the Director 
of the Office of Security, by me as Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Person- 
nel, or by Don Lourie as Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, or by the Secretary. 

If the decision is to suspend all the way up the 
line, the employe is notified of his suspension and given 
a letter of charges. These charges, in as much detail 
as security considerations will permit, notify the em- 
ploye of the basis for the Department’s conclusion that 
his continued employment is not clearly consistent 
with national security. He has 30 days following 
receipt of the letter of charges to reply in writing, 
furnishing such documentary evidence as he cares to 
provide. 

At this point a second decision is made. The ma- 
terial is reviewed by me and by the Department’s 
Security Counsel, John Sipes. We recommend jointly 
or severally to the Secretary through Mr. Lourie that 
the employe either be reinstated or terminated. If the 
departmental decision is to terminate, then the em- 
ploye has a right to an appeal. 

The appeal procedure is set up under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Service Commission, and the appeal 
panel of at least three Government employes outside 
the State Department considers the matter and makes 
a recommendation to the Secretary for his third and 
final determination. At the hearing the employe is 
entitled to counsel, may present witnesses and cross- 
examine witnesses furnished by the Government. 


Informal Questioning Plays a Part 

Q That is the formal procedure under the order? 

A Yes. The regulations provide an informal pro- 
cedure as a part of the investigation whereby the 
employe may be questioned by security officers in an 
effort to resolve issues in the case. 

Q Is a transcription made of these proceedings? 

A No. The security officers make reports of such 
interviews. One of the things I have insisted on is that 
we be able to pinpoint all along the line who’s re- 
sponsible for what, so that if there is any place where 
a person who is subject to scrutiny is cleared, we will 
know definitely whose judgment it was that cleared 
him. 

Q But is the actual testimony taken down? 
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A In the formal hearing it is; in the informal hear- 
ing it is up to the security officer to report it as he 
hears it—it’s in the nature of an interview with him 
and may be transcribed stenographically depending 
on the circumstance. 

Q At what point does a person know that a charge 
is against him? Does he know, for instance, when the 
investigation starts? 

A When we start an investigation we do not notify 
an employe. Most people learn of it because their 
friends come back and tell them about it. We haven’t 
any reason to hide it. If he wants to know whether he 
is being investigated, we tell him. It’s useless adminis- 
trative procedure to notify everybody when they are 
about to be investigated. 

Q What is “derogatory information’? If a man has 
lied about his age, is that derogatory information? 

A One of the criteria is that a misstatement of a 
material fact is reason to produce charges that he is a 
security risk. 


“NOT A JUDICIAL SYSTEM’— 


Q What are the chief categories of criticism that 
come into the Department about your procedure? 

A I'd say the greatest criticism develops from this 
traditional American approach to the idea that you 
afford the individual the greatest dignity and protec- 
tion that you can. That’s an idea to which we all sub- 
scribe. It’s the misunderstanding of the nature of this 
process and of the process itself, in my judgment, that 
leads to this criticism. 

The common error is to feel that there is some 
analogy between the security-integrity system and the 
judicial system. That’s not at all true. 

Our Anglo-Saxon judicial system goes back through 
the centuries, and common law has been developed 
all through that time. The integrity-security system 
goes back to April of ’47, and we’ve had very little 
experience with it. The point I’d like to make is that, 
whereas the judicial system is designed to protect 
society and afford the individual certain rights that 
are constitutionally guaranteed to him, the security- 
integrity system is designed to give the individual the 
largest measure of protection it is possible to devise 
while, at the same time, protecting the Government to 
the maximum. 

In security we make this investigation we’ve been 
talking about, which brings us up to January, 1954, in 
a man’s life. We are not trying to punish him for some 
act he has committed in the past; we are not trying to 
protect society from something that he might do. We 
are trying to protect the Government from what may 
occur in the future. Since you can’t prove future be- 
havior—future acts are not susceptible to present 
proof—there is no proof in this system. It’s not a 
judicial system. 
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~ “Any publicity is the choosing of the individual” 


This is a matter of judgment and projecting that 
judgment into the future. It’s a human judgment and 
is made according to certain standards, and these 
standards have been shifting ever since this procedure 
was developed. We try to develop a judgment on the 
basis of an individual’s past behavior and activities as 
to what his future behavior and activities are likely 
to be. 

It may be that in the future his behavior and activ- 
ities never develop in the way that you fear they 
might, but we are taking such precautions as may be 
expected of reasonable and prudent men to protect 
the Government from exposure to danger. That is 
what we are trying to do for our Government. 

Q What would you say about the basic principle 
that you hear so often that a man is innocent until 
proven guilty? How is that principle applied in your 
operations? 

A All our people are to us innocent—our security 
risks are innocent so far as violating criminal laws are 
concerned. We are not trying to prove them guilty 
of anything. We are trying to protect the Government 
from their possible future activities. It’s up to the 
Department of Justice to prove somebody is guilty if 
there is a violation of law. 

Q You just don’t want to hire them to be part of 
the Government? 

A That’s exactly it. This is to protect the Govern- 
ment integrity and security. 

Q You don’t put them in jail? 

A We can’t put anybody in jail. 

Q But isn’t that dodging the consequences, really, 
though? If a fellow is dismissed as a security risk, 
doesn’t he lose valuable rights as a citizen? 

A Not as a citizen— 

Q He has trouble getting a job, doesn’t he? 

A Well, he has no right to Government employ- 
ment, so if he loses his Government job, he hasn’t lost 
any right. 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLICITY— 


Q Don’t you publish the fact in some way that he 
has been dismissed? 

A That’s the next point I was going to make. We 
don’t make it public. Any publicity is the choosing of 
the individual, with the exception of those cases which 
reach public view because of a legitimate interest in 
good government through the Congress or the press. 

Q If a man is investigated and 40 or 50 acquaint- 
ances and. friends are interviewed, and then he leaves 
the Government, won't the gossiping wives say that 
he had to leave because he was a “security risk” and a 
certain amount of publicity will then come out and a 
certain amount of damage will be done his reputation? 

A I don’t know that I agree with your premise, 
that there will be gossip and rumor. 
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Q But if the FBI has been around to see all these 
people, and everybody knows that this man is in the 
Government, and the next thing they hear is that he 
has resigned, won't they suspect that cause and effect 
have taken place? 

A I suppose it is possible, but they can’t get the 
Government to confirm that situation. That’s up to 
the person’s explanation to his friends as to what 
has happened, and that has led to some difficulties 
in a good many cases, where individuals have under- 
taken to explain publicly why they have left the 
Government and the Government has had to remain 
silent. The Department has taken some abuse in those 
cases. 

Q People have not stated the truth as to why they 
left the Government? 

A That’s right. Had the Government’s position been 
known publicly, there wouldn’t have been nearly as 
much criticism, in my judgment. Certainly there 
wouldn’t have been all the barbs that were flung at 
the security operation. 

Q As a practical matter, doesn’t a man who has 
been discharged have to give a reference wherever he 
goes for another job, particularly from his last em- 
ployment, and so your decision in almost all cases 
would have a great bearing on whether or not he got 
another job? 

A The official statement that you get from the 
Government when you inquire about previous em- 
ployment is the same, no matter what the circum- 
stances were. We tell you he was employed from 
such and such a date to such and such a date, and 
that he resigned or he was terminated, one of the two. 


NO SECURITY “BLACK LIST’— 


Q The Government doesn’t say whether he was 
fired for security, of course? 

A No, we don’t say that. Perhaps we are not giving 
the general public all possible protection, but that’s 
not the purpose of this system. We are trying to pro- 
tect the security and integrity of the Government. In 
my judgment, we should not pursue these people 
beyond their Government employment. 

Q I wonder if that fact is generally known? 

A I’m afraid it’s generally assumed that we publish 
a list, or something like that, of security risks. 

Q Well, I think it is assumed that, if an employer 
asks the Government about someone, the Government 
will tell him the truth— 

A The Government will tell only how long he has 
worked, and that he is gone. I think it would be an 
infringement of his rights as an individual citizen 
to deprive him of an opportunity to earn a living with- 
out due process. Again, I repeat this is not judicial 
—no one is convicted. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - Reports of checking on reading matter? “Fantastic” 


Q Can a job rating be obtained from the Govern- 
ment by the employe? 

A No, not an official job rating. However, we have 
no rule. against officers of the Department writing let- 
ters to former employes commending their services. 
This is an individual expression and not an official de- 
partmental statement. 

Q What about another agency taking on a former 
State employe? 

A That’s a different matter. When an employe is 
terminated, we notify the Civil Service Commission as 
to the facts in the matter. Now the fact may be that he 
has been discharged as a potential security risk, that 
he resigned in lieu of the filing of charges, or that he 
resigned in lieu of investigation, or whatever it is. 
That is one of the points that are now being criticized. 

We notify the Civil Service Commission in order 
that, should he again apply for Government appoint- 
ment, the employing agency knows one of two things 
—either that he has been adjudged a security risk by 
another agency or that there is an unresolved security 
question which they, if they are prudent, should 
resolve before he is assigned to a sensitive job. 

Q As to defense plants in private industry, how 
can they be protected? 

A I think the ordinary procedure there is to finger- 
print the applicant, and send it in to the FBI. 

Q That's out of your hands then, isn’t it? 

A We haven’t any “authority.” 

Q When a man is fired as a security risk, doesn’t 
that in the public mind mean the same as a loyalty 
risk? 

A It is confused with loyalty—I think that’s true. 
President Truman set the pace for this in his original 
order. He called it a “loyalty order” and labels are 
hard to change. We now have President Eisenhower’s 
security-integrity order. It places the responsibility 
squarely in the hands of the executive, where it 
should be. 

Q The executive when applied to the Government 
or the individual? 

A When applied to the Government service—and 
we want to keep it that way. We welcome analysis 
and examination by Congress, but the integrity of the 
Government service is primarily the responsibility of 
the employing agencies, not the Congress. 


“SNOOPING” FORBIDDEN— 


Q It is said that you try to regulate the reading 
habits of individuals. It is said that, if they read some- 
thing that you don’t like, you fire them. Do you go 
that far? 

A That, of course, is ridiculous. 

Q Where does anybody get the basis for such 
charges? 

A I haven’t any idea. 
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Q You don’t think the charges are correct? 

A I’m sure they are not and I find it difficult to 
think that any well-meaning or responsible-minded 
citizen would either believe or say so. 

Q There have been reports about individuals 
from your office going around in the Department 
of State and checking on the reading matter of em- 
ployes. 

A I have heard of them—they’re fantastic, and one 
reason I welcome that question today is to tell you 
they are fantastic. No one has asked me about these 
things before. Somebody prints a rumor. Then it is 
repeated enough so that it becomes a fact. Don’t they 
call that the big-lie technique? 

Q You don’t have a private spying system? 

A No, we don’t. As long as I am in this security 
business I’ll resist anyone’s efforts to establish a 
system of spies or informants in the State Department. 
We don’t solicit such information. We rely on the basic 
patriotism of our employes to report any activity 
which seems to be contrary to the best interests of this 
country. 

Q Well, if you knew that a man had read Karl 
Marx, you wouldn't fire him, necessarily? 

A I would expect that anybody who works for the 
State Department and pretends to be combating Com- 
munism would have read Karl Marx. How are you 
going to fight Communism if you don’t know anything 
about it? 

Q It is said that if a fellow reads certain “liberal” 
magazines, he is automatically fired—is that right? 

A That’s ridiculous. Let me say this, that if a 
fellow in some period of his life was subscribing to 
the Daily Worker, the New Masses and various other 
periodicals which are used to support the Communist 
movement in this country—if you take that fact in 
connection with his other activities at that period, it 
might have some significance. But simply taken alone 
—just that alone—why I expect everybody in this 
room has read Communist literature at some time or 
another. 


ENVOYS’ REPORTS FRANK?@— 


Q You are doing nothing to discourage U. S. diplo- 
mats from making honest reports? 

A Quite the contrary. The Secretary of State told 
his press conference the other day that he could see 
no evidence of dishonest reports from the Foreign 
Service. 

Q Well, that would seem to me to be a terrible in- 
dictment of the Foreign Service, to think they have so 
little guts, if you will, that they would be afraid to 
make honest reports because of some security system, 
or something like that— 

A Yes, I agree. I think the Foreign Service officers 
of the United States have more courage than that. 
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Q It has been said that Foreign Service officers 
report just what their bosses want to hear—that is 
the criticism. Isn’t this an outgrowth of specific situa- 
tions, where officers of the Foreign Service have been 
in certain areas of the world and have made reports 
which supported Communist policies, or something 
of that sort? Hasn’t it been the burden of the criti- 
cism that a great many of these fellows were being 
punished in your ‘security system for reports they 
wrote? 

A Yes, that is the supposition. I know of only one 
case where the security office has ever gone to the 
trouble of examining an officer’s reports. In that case 
they found the reports quite objective and not an issue 
in forming a security judgment. There have been 
all kinds of efforts to obscure the real issue. “Red her- 
ring” was a beautiful example of it. 

Q I suppose a man can be thrown out for bad judg- 
ment, can’t he? 

A Well, as a part of the security picture, a man of 
consistently bad judgment is certainly a security 
danger. However, such determinations are made on 
the basis of suitability and not security. 

Q Then how does “security” cover incompetency 
as well as everything else, as is charged? 

A It doesn’t, because there is no machinery in this 
security system for reviewing such incompetency, 
and we don’t claim to have that authority. 

Q Is there some other machinery to deal with 
that? 

A That’s a personnel procedure. A competent su- 
perviser or chief of mission should take administrative 
action against an incompetent or inefficient employe. 
In the case of Foreign Service personnel, the Selection 
Board works on a relatively short base. They consider 
the efficiency reports submitted to cover a short term 
of service—a year or a few months. That isn’t a very 
long view of a man’s judgment. Over a short period of 
time his judgment may look pretty sound. Eventually 
history will begin to catch up with him. Perhaps we 
ought to take a long-term look at an employe’s judg- 
ment. I would be inclined to favor such a system if it 
could be devised. 


EMBASSIES CHECKED— 


Q You have supervision over those employes who 
are not in the Foreign Service, but who are abroad 
in our missions with offices of the State Department 
abroad? 

A After the reorganization plans 7 and 8, the 
primary responsibility for those employes was 
lodged in the U.S. Information Agency and the For- 
eign Operations Administration and the military 
and other people who employ them. In other words, 
they are responsible for them until they get over- 
seas. Then, on the theory that the Ambassador is 
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supreme in the country, the Ambassador under- 
takes that responsibility, and our security people in 
the field—our personnel people in the field—un- 
dertake to carry out that responsibility for the Am- 
bassador. 

What it amounts to is that the employing agency 
makes the primary determination if a man is suitable 
as regards personnel, and clear with regard to se- 
curity. If anything happens overseas to question that 
initial decision, we report it back to the responsible 
agency, and say “Here is a person that doesn’t seem to 
meet our standards and consequently he cannot serve 
under the Ambassador’s authority.” 

Q We hear reports now and then that you folks 
have got some wire devices to record conversations 
either on telephones or in your offices, with people who 
visit there. Is there any truth in that? 

A Well, I hear that all the time, and I daily assure 
someone that they are talking to me in confidence, and 
that my phone is not wired up. To my knowledge there 
are no listening or recording devices in use in the 
Department. 

Q You don’t monitor telephone conversations? 

A The federal law requires that if you are monitor- 
ing a telephone conversation there has to be a “beep” 
sound on it. So far as I am concerned, I’m in no 
position to violate any laws, and I don’t propose to do 
SO; « 
Q Well, can you say that holds good also for the 
absence of any such devices for recording conversa- 
tions within the Department? 

A There has been nothing of that kind authorized 
by me. 


“LEAKS”: SOME PROGRESS— 


Q What about “leaks” in the Department? I think 
many people assume you are the source of “leaks,” 
particularly to the Congress. 

A That is one of the oddities of the position in 
which I find myself. It was apparent to me as soon as 
I took the oath of office that because of my previous 
close association with people on the Hill that I would 
be identified as the source of leaks to the Hill, whether 
they came from me or not. Since this was so apparent 
to me I have tried to bend over backwards. I answer 
inquiries only in connection with my official liaison 
duties. 

The Department’s position is that members of Con- 
gress are entitled to information about the way the 
Department operates. When I have been asked in 
writing or at congressional hearings for information, 
I have tried to give the inquiries an honest and 
straight-from-the-shoulder answer. But I can protest 
until the end of time that I am not the source of leaks 
and some people will go right on believing what they 
choose to believe. 
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SPECIAL STEELS, TOO, 
NEED A 
MASTERS TOUCH... 


Like fine violins, some steels just can’t be mass pro- 
duced by ordinary methods. They require rare crafts- 
manship in their making to provide the more exacting 
demands of industry. 

These are the prescription-made steels in which 
Crucible excels. For Crucible makes only special pur- 
pose steels—REX high speed tool steels, backbone of 
the metal working industries for more than 50 years... 
REZISTAL stainless, made in mills designed and built 
exclusively for rolling these superior heat and corrosion 
resistant steels... HY-Tuf, the huskiest alloy steel 
ever produced ...and many others. 

So, for special purpose steels, call Crucible. Full 
stocks are carried in our own warehouses throughout 
the country. And our field engineers are available every- 
where to help you in selecting the analysis and fabri- 
cating techniques most practical for your application. 








|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 





CRUCIBLE STEEL € 





ANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. e¢ SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


e SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. e TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN ¢ NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
? Washington, D. C. 


People making out income tax returns often stumble around on the subject of 
charitable contributions. We talked to the federal tax collector, got these tips 
on things that seem to be the most bothersome: 





CHARITABLE DEDUCTIONS. If you itemize your deductions, you can ordinarily 
claim contributions that are made for a public purpose and are not directly for 
the benefit of any private individual. 

That rules out deductions for the cash you gave some needy person, or for the 
value of the food and clothing you contributed to some poor family, no matter how 
worthy. Your contribution, to be deductible, must be made to an organization set 
up for certain approved purposes. If you have a doubt, the organization itself 
Should be able to tell you. 

There's.a limit to the deductions you are entitled to claim--20 per cent of 
your income. Also, you must actually have made the contribution; you can't 
deduct the amount of a pledge you haven't yet paid. If you made a contribution by 
check before the end of 1953, you can take the deduction on your return for 1953, 
even though the check was not cashed until after the turn of the year. 





ay 


WHAT YOU CAN COUNT. As a rule, you can deduct your car expenses for 
driving around, collecting funds for a charity, but you cannot deduct for 
the use of your home for a fund-raising party. You can deduct the value of 
a piano or supplies you gave a church, but not the value of a blood dona- 
tion or of services you perform. Other often-overlooked items: 

Church assessments and pew rents. 

Contributions to civil-defense organizations, most volunteer fire 

\ departments or other government bodies--but not political organizations. 
Donations to lodge charities--but not the dues you pay. 
Contributions to groups such as the Y.M.C.A.--but not membership fees. 





REPORTING GIFTS. Note for your calendar: March 15 is also the deadline for 
filing gift tax returns. You are required to make a return if you gave more than 
$3,000 to any one person in 1953, even though you may not owe any tax. 

A person who receives a gift does not have to report it as taxable income. He 
must, however, submit a gift information return if the amount he got was larger 
than $3,000. That return, too, is due March 15. It is made on Form 710, and must 
be mailed to the Director of Internal Revenue for the district in which the 
person who gave the gift resides. 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 





VACATION TRIPS. You can minimize your chances of a highway accident by the , 
way you plan your vacation trip, three University of California scientists 
report. They list these factors as perhaps even more important than speed, road 
conditions, weather or car troubles in causing an accident: 
Underestimating the distance you can cover in a day, then deciding to push 
on to some unrealistic new goal. 
Overestimating what you can cover, and trying to make it at all costs. 
Driving while tired and not being aware of reduced driving efficiency. , 
Unwittingly letting down your performance as you near your destination. 





COFFEE PRICES. Best way to ecomomize in coffee making--suggests the 
Coffee Brewing Institute, an industry agency--is to measure carefully. You 
should be able to get 40 cups per pound, using 2 level tablespoons of coffee 
to 6 ounces of water. Weaker coffee may not be to your taste; brewing longer 
or reusing grounds results in poor flavor, the Institute says. 








SELLING A HOME. This problem comes to us from a reader: 

"If I sell my home, and within a year put all the proceeds into a new resi- 
dence, my gain isn't then taxable. But how long do I have to live in the old 
house for it to qualify as my home?" 

The federal tax collector says the house has to be your "principal resi- 
dence" and that you must have lived in it a "Substantial" period. How long that 
is would depend on the facts in each case. Also on your intent--whether it 
appears that you moved into the house as a way of getting around the tax. 





BABY POWDER. Commonly used talcum powders containing 5 per cent boric acid 
are not dangerous to your baby. That's the conclusion of a U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration study, launched after a recent furor over charges that boric acid 
in dusting powder was responsible for baby illnesses and even deaths. 





RIFLE RANGES. An Army announcement reminds shooting groups that they 
can use Government rifle ranges on military "off days"--usually week ends. 
Apply through the commander of your nearest military post. 





WEATHER. The ground hog may be right, at least east of the Mississippi, 
these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook to the end of February show: 


PRECIPITATION TO FEBRUARY 28 
/ 
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WASHINGTON—((P)—Sen. Aiken (R., Vt. 
says people should drink more milk to drive 
down soaring coffee prices. 

“If everybody in the country would drink 
a glass of milk once a day instead of coffee,” 
ine.|he said, “it would help solve the problem of 
ealicoffee shortages and prices, and make people 

















Aiken also disclosed he is asking the staff of his agric 
ittee to make an early report on a bill to give th 
o put the coffee market under 










You never 









outgrow 
your need 
for milk 


Here’s What Drinking 3 Or More Glasses of Milk Every Day 
Can Do For You: 

Helps you sleep better. A glass of milk just before bed- 
time relaxes you. 

Ends calcium starvation. We need calcium all our lives. 
Milk is the only practical source. 

= Eases nervous tension. Milk helps reduce fatigue and 
strain. And milk contains no drugs that may increase your 
. nervousness. 

ae Builds strength, not fat. Keeps your protein, vitamin and 
calcium levels high and calories relatively Jow. Diets built 
around whole milk are comfortable and safe. 







American Dairy Association 


Homemaker service and research es b : a 
for the public, supported by Voice of the Dairy Farmer 


dairy farmers across the nation. 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 














(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) ; 
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What's the meaning of the 
Kremlin’s new promise to give 
the ordinary man a break? 

Red statements are full of 
plans for making peacetime 
goods. 

Does this mean Russia is steer- 
ing away from war, showing 
real compassion for the masses? 

Many hope so. But the Red 
plans, on study, are not so reas- 
suring. Here’s what they show. 


Ivan Ivanovich, Russia’s man in the 
street, is being told that Communism 
at last is going to give him many of 
the good things of life. 

He is being led to expect more to eat, 
more to wear, more household conven- 
iences, more shops (and fewer bare 
shelves), more restaurants (and _bettei 
menus ). 

Furthermore, there will be no danger 
of unemployment, which—so the Rus- 
sians are told—is hanging heavily over 
cavitalist workers. Russia’s new industries 
will produce for all, not just the few. 

So goes the Kremlin’s promise. It is 
being received with some rejoicing in 
Russia. And in other countries, also, it 
is having an impact on the thought and 
actions of diplomats. 

There’s a tendency to feel that Russia 
is becoming peaceful. Will not her rulers 
have to cut down on war industries in 
order to make more consumer goods? 

The facts, based on close study of 
Russia’s own figures and on informa- 


tion from U.S. experts, point the other 


Way. 

Kremlin goals are, to some extent, 
paper promises that can’t be kept. 

Even if theyre taken at face value, 
they are small by comparison with U.S. 
output (see chart on this page) or with 
Britain’s. The goods being promised 
would be enough to supply only very few, 
only the elite group of factory bosses, 
party henchmen, professional workers, 
military officers and bureaucrats. 

Red planners are making sure that 
the new plan will not hamper the mak- 
ing of munitions or the build-up of 

(Continued on page 80) 
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BETTER LIFE FOR IVAN 
IN 1955—BUT NOT MUCH 






Goods Russians Hope For— 
And Goods Americans Get 





ACTUAL U.S. OUTPUT 
IN 1953 
pounds 


MEAT per 


person 





FOR 195: 





pounds 
BUTTER per 


person 


SHOES “~ .? 


person 


HOSIERY 


person 


KNITTED mone 


per 


UNDERWEAR person 
ALUMINUM _— 


per 


UTENSILS person 


COTTON 
TEXTILES person 


WOOL 
TEXTILES person 


RADIO OR 1 for every 8 
TV SET people 


ELECTRIC 1 for every 46 
_), REFRIGERATOR people ) 


VACUUM 1 for every 58 
CLEANER people 


SEWING 1 for every 134 
MACHINE people 


1 for every 90 






BICYCLE 








people 
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DeVilbiss helps you get the most from 





20% DROP IN REJECT RATE—Small wonder Ralph Parsons, Foreman of the Paint Shop at Argus Cameras, 
Inc., is pleased as he examines the lamp housing from one of the new “300” projectors. The rich, wrinkle 
finish is applied with DeVilbiss spray equipment. 


the spray method 





48% SAVINGS IN SPRAYING TIME— 
Lacquer spraying time was cut in half 
by using an automatic spray setup. 





20% SAVINGS IN SPRAY MATERIAL— 
Correct air and fluid pressures give this 
Argus C-Four its handsome finish. 


DeVilbiss helps Argus save $1660 a year 
in painting single camera part 


Argus Cameras works with 
DeVilbiss Production Service to increase production, 
reduce rejects, save time and material 


Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, is well known as one of 
America’s leading manufacturers of 
fine camera equipment. Recently, 
starting production on their mew 
“300” projector, they found unit 
labor costs and rejects were run- 
ning too high in the paint shop. 


Argus called in DeVilbiss Pro- 
duction Service. An _ on-the-job 
analysis of the entire Argus paint- 
ing operation was made and spe- 


cific recommendations for improve- 





ais A 


Spraying saves one-fourth the 
time . . . up to 50% in over- 
all painting costs. On many 
surfaces, like acoustical tile, 
it is the only practical method. 





Automatic spraying is cutting 
costs for many manufacturers. 
DeVilbiss has a wide variety 
of standard automatic spray- 
ing machines to serve you. 


ment were given. The results were 
eye opening: 


A savings of $1,660 a year on 
direct labor cost for painting a 
single camera part. A savings of 
48% in actual spraying time on 
another part. A savings of up to 
20% in spray material for individ- 
ual parts. A drop in rejects of 20% 
on the projector lamp housing. 


There were other benefits, too. 
Workers respected the DeVilbiss 
expert. He held training classes and 


¥ Zi ip 
i Lats Rio 
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For fully coordinated spraying 
equipment: spray guns, air 
compressors, spray booths, hose 
and all necessary accessories, 
DeVilbiss can serve you best. 


showed ways to improve their 
spray painting technique. And six 
months later, their efficiency was 
still on the rise! 

DeVilbiss helps you get the most 
from the spray method. If you have 
a spray-painting problem, DeVil- 
biss will help you solve it. Service 
doesn’t stop — it just begins when 
you order DeVilbiss equipment. 
For full information, contact your 
nearest DeVilbiss jobber, branch 
office, or factory. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Barrie, Ontario ¢ London, England 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeVILBISS 











Birth of a 
Skyscraper in 


JACKSONVILLE 
Florida 





Around this 30-foot steel column, 
recently sunk at Jacksonville, 
Florida, will grow Florida’s tallest 
office building — the 22-story South 
Central Home Office of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. This is only ONE of more 
than 30 new business and industrial 
buildings now rising in the Jackson- 
ville area. Better investigate this, 
Mr. Industrialist. Join the modern 
trend—choose Jacksonville, Florida. 


The CITY of JACKSONVILLE 
ELECTRIC & WATER UTILITIES 


For a comprehensive industrial booklet 
about Jacksonville write: 


The Committee of One Hundred 


Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce 
227-A West Forsyth Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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. . . Pickings for Ivan 
have been slim for years 


heavy industries that would be vital in 
a future war. 

Slim pickings have been Ivan’s lot for 
many years. In 1940, when Russia was 
getting ready for war, consumer goods 
accounted for a little less than 39 per 
cent of total output. In 1952, only 28 per 
cent of production was for consumers; 
the rest was going into an_ industrial 
build-up and for munitions. 

So Ivan starts out with few belong- 
ings and counts on new production for 
his first conveniences. The U.S. consum- 
er, to a greater extent, looks to produc- 
tion to replace things he already has. 

The best Ivan can expect is a very 
slow improvement. The Kremlin makes 
this sound big; three, four and fivefold 
gains are talked about. But these gains 
are measured from a very low base; 
actual quantities are still to be small, 
sometimes only slightly larger than the 
goals set under Stalin. 

Meat supplies in 1955 are to be 2.3 
times as big as in 1950. But Ivan would 
still be getting less than a fourth as much 
as the average U.S. consumer. 

Ivan would be hungry by comparison 
with the British worker. Britain’s home 
production of meat, not counting imports, 
is estimated by British officials at 55 
pounds per person, compared with the 
promised 32.4 for Russia. 

And that’s one promise that will be 
hard to keep. Russia must increase. its 
livestock numbers and grain harvests. 
As any farmer knows, nature doesn’t 
accomplish these things at the drop of a 
commissar’s hat; it takes time. 

Clothing supplies, under the Krem- 
lin’s new program, will be very skimpy. 

There'll be an average of only 1.5 
pairs of shoes per person, even with the 
increase promised for 1955. And Rus- 
sian shoes are of poor quality. 

Britain produces about 2.5 pairs, 
known for their sturdiness, per person; 
the U.S., more than three pairs apiece. 

Supplies of textiles will be small 
compared with those of Britain or the 
U.S. Obviously, 1.4 yards of wool cloth 
per person will not go far. 

The official Red plan for 1955 calls 
for one wool coat for every 11 Russians, 
a new wool suit or pair of wool trousers 
for every third boy or man and a new 
dress for every eight women or girls. 

Ivan will be lucky to get four pairs of 
socks or stockings next year, compared 
with nine pairs per person in Britain 
and a dozen in the U.S. 

Appliances are getting a big play in 
the Russian pronouncements. But here 
the Red planners run into two problems. 

(Continued on page 81) 








From experienced NTLS suppliers 
of “All-Service” leasing . . . 


LEASING SYSTEM 
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33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





| 
_ AtlasCorporation 
| 


Dividend No. 49 


on Common Stock 








| A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1954 to holders of record 
| at the close of business on February 
| 27, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
| Atlas Corporation. 


Wa ter A. Peterson. Treasurer 
January 29, 1954. 

















Send A Copy 


lo Your Friends 
.-.WITHOUT CHARGE 
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24th & N Streets, N. W. i 
Washington 7, D. C. : 
Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ 1 
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12, 1954, issue. i 
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. . . Average Russian can’t 
use gadgets if he gets them 


One problem is that the average Rus- 
sian can’t afford to buy and, if he could, 
would have little use for certain gadgets. 

About 55 per cent of the rubles Ivan 
takes to market go for food. Groceries 
take only about 24 cents out of every 
dollar the American worker spends in 
the stores. 

Then, too, Russia’s backwardness pre- 
vents widespread use of equipment. Few 
Russians, outside the cities, have elec- 
tricity for vacuum cleaners and refrigera- 
tors. In the cities, living conditions for 
many are crowded; a refrigerator in an 
apartment shared by several Russian 
families may prove to be just a bone of 
contention. 

A second problem involves Red strat- 
egy. Metal and electrical products, if 
demanded on a large scale, could cut 
into heavy industry and munitions. 

This is avoided by ordering factories 
that are not making consumer goods to 
set up special shops for them. They're to 
use spare tools and spare labor and, of 
necessity, give consumer items only sec- 
ondary attention. 

Heavy-machine plants are to make 
bicycles, metal bedsteads and electrical 
goods. In this way, the number of places 
making radios is to be increased by 30 
per cent in just two years. 

Such methods have been tried in Rus- 
sia with poor results in times past. This 
suggests that many goals will not be 
met. 

Result is that only small amounts of 
materials will be involved and only a few 
high-salaried urban people will get most 
of the output. 

Vacuum cleaners produced would be 
only enough to supply one for every 414 
people, compared with one being made 
for every 58 in the U.S. and one for 
every 73 in Britain, Even so, the Rus- 
sians would be increasing vacuum-clean- 
er output 10 times over 1953. 

Sewing-machine output, as promised 
in Russia, looks big. But electric ma- 
chines are being made for the first time 
this year; most of those turned out in 
1954 and 1955 will be old mechanical 
types. 

Washing machines will hold 3.2 
pounds of dry wash, compared: with 9 
pounds in the standard U.S. washer. 

Other goals for metal products also 
need close inspection. 

Russia plans to make more bicycles 
than the U.S. But this goal should be 
measured against production in a coun- 
try that, like Russia, uses the bicycle as 
an important means of transportation. 
In Britain, for instance, output is one for 

(Continued on page 82) 
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needs, wants and 
invites industries 
like these... 


Light Metal Fabrication 
Plastics | Electronics f20"han 
Textiles | Synthetics 


Chemical Manufacture | Pharmaceuticals 





Special opportunities exist in Florida for such industries. Florida’s sunny, 
healthful climate gives living and working more zest, cuts plant construction and 
maintenance costs and lost man-hours. 

Florida’s tax climate is sunny, too—no state income tax, no state inheritance tax, 
no state ad valorem tax. The labor supply is ample and cooperative. And Florida’s 
manpower pool is augmented by 1,965 newcomer residents every week. 

Strategically situated in relation to southern and Latin-American markets, 
Florida has complete land, air and water transportation to reach these markets. 

Competent research facilities and testing laboratories are available in Florida 
for new industries. 

The State of Florida invites you to inquire about the opportunities for your 
industry in Florida. Write State of Florida, Industrial Development Division, 
3302G Caldwell Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Plan sales conventions, sales conference and regional meetings 

for Florida. Exceptional facilities for any type of meeting. 

Get double value... successful meetings in delightful surroundings 

plus colorful recreational activities. 








you'll always 


do better in 
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Gpantlann Rices Av Tine 


HIGHLIGHTS 
of SPORT 









That “coming events cast their shadows before”’ was proved in the battle between 
Jack Dempsey and Johnny Sudenberg, in 1916. Both fighters were almost unknown. 
But Dempsey’s savage courage and ruthless punching were already evident. 

Dempsey and Sudenberg, another hard, hungry slugger, spent the entire fight knock- 
ing each other down. But neither one would stay on the canvas. Dempsey was battered 
down at least seven times. But each time he came back before the fatal count of 10. 

They fought the entire ten rounds to a decision. And Dempsey won. It was probably 
the most important fight of his career. If he had stayed down, there might never have 
been a Manassa Mauler. 

And for a feat in another field, here are America’s biggest businesses specifying 
Atlantic Bond Paper again and again. 12 of the nation’s 15 top railroads, 7 of the 8 
largest publishers, 12 of the 15 largest carpet mills and leaders in many other indus- 
tries, use Atlantic Bond for better-looking, cleaner letterheads or office forms. Join 
America’s top businessmen — specify Atlantic Bond. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE + MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC BOND 
PAPER 34: Gevicu- 


More about this and other all-time great fights on Grantland Rice’s illustrated Record Sheet of 
“All-Time Great Ring Battles”, attractively printed. Ask your printer or write on your letterhead 
to Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine. 
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Autos for Russians 
will still be scarce in ‘55 


every 25 people, compared with one for 
every 60 being promised in Russia. 

The Red goal for aluminum products 
is a bit confusing. One announcement 
speaks of 64,000 tons of “stamped” alumi- 
num utensils. Another mentions 107,- 
000 tons of “aluminum ware.” 

U.S. output of aluminum utensils 
alone was about 72,000 tons last year, 
And the U.S. is devoting a much larger 





TV IN THE LIVING ROOM 





LUXURY FOR MOSCOW KITCHENS 


For Ivan Ivanovich: no such luck 


amount of aluminum to building ma- 
terials, appliances and other civilian uses. 

The Red goal probably indicates that 
Russian aircraft factories are not short 
of metal. In 1941, only 325 tons of alumi- 
num was allowed for consumer products. 

For automobiles, the Kremlin gives 
no specific goal, but figures can be de- 
duced from official references. The 1955 
goal apparently is 42,000 cars, com- 
pared with actual output of 28,000 in 
1950. The U.S. made more than 6 mil- 
lion automobiles last year. 

Obviously, a bicycle is a better bet 
for Ivan—and for Ivan’s grandchildren. 
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YOU CAN’T QUIT 
EVEN IF BROKE 


ROME- Italian workmen have just 
demonstrated what can happen in a 
country of chronic unemployment when 
a businessman decides that he doesn’t 
want to go on indefinitely running a 
money-losing business. 

What can happen is this: 

The employer, when he tries to liqui- 
date the business, finds public opinion 
throughout the country almost solidly 
against him. Religious and political lead- 
ers advise him that to shut down the 
plant would be morally wrong. 

Employes “occupy” the plant and keep 
on working, whether the boss likes it or 
not. Dozens of organizations chip in to 
help them financially and almost every 
other way imaginable. The matter is 
brought up in Parliament. 

Finally, the Government steps _ in, 
exerts its influence to persuade a vuyer 
to take over the business and keep it 
going. It is only after the buyer has 
guaranteed jobs to most of the men—and 
the Government has promised to take 
care of the rest—that the workers agree to 
evacuate the plant. 

This very sequence of events took 
place recently in connection with a fac- 
tory in Florence, where the workers won 
their battle for jobs atter occupying the 
plant for 49 days. 

‘Lhe whole thing started last Novem- 
ber when the stockholders controlling a 
founary and machine shop known as the 
Pignone works decided to liquidate tue 
business. 

The plant had been saved from the 
Germans in 1944 by workers and man- 
agement, who dismantled and stowed 
away some of its important machinery. 
It was swiftly reactivated by the Allies, 
who gave it orders for matériel needed 
at the front. It stayed busy for some time 
after the armistice. Employment, how- 
ever, was kept artifically high by Com- 
munist insistence that no one be let go. 
As markets filled and orders fell, its 
high operating costs and low production 
rates became more significant. The com- 
pany experimented with cutting over- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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against the sudden death of a key executive, a 
sole owner, a partner, or a major stockholder? 


pare, lake Chole 


NCW, 


1 Call in a trained New England Mutual career 
underwriter to work with you, your attorney and 
bank trust officer in setting up the plan that will 
best suit the needs of your business. 


2 Meanwhile check, on the coupon below, the 
booklet which relates to your situation, and mail 
the coupon today. 


te NEW EN GLAND 
MUTUAL (Bee cee Socom 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA —1835 
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BNEW ENGLAND MUTUAL ' 
i P, O. Box 333 U-3 Boston 17, Mass. 

i ‘ 
: MAIL me, without cost or obligation, the booklet dealing with ; 
, (1) Key Men [Sole Proprictorships [_] Partnerships [J Close Corporations \ 
i i 
f = Name | 
i ‘ 
a 4 
= Address r] 
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° . 9 : 
“Know Anything Good in the Market ? 
b 
Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. : 

But what do you mean—“good”? . . . Most of 1,750 employes 

> what? . : 
Good for : ‘ in plant were Communists 
Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? n 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- C 
ance? Good for a widow? Good for a successful doctor or head and taking on new products. But : 
i ieairie SR ey a ee dismissals in 1950 led to an 81-day strike, d 
awyer just reaching his prime? ‘sical Hale's Gadeaib. tl 
What is a good investment for one may not be for another. Pignone had been losing money te 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- steadily for five years, despite three } 

gram tailored to fit. changes in management. The market for P 
“ . ‘ on. on ae Z . — ae i eee e 
If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money its —— — yoni bacay niger < 

“ F ‘ cca 708 Was off and production costs for its other 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- niaate wet aida eae ae: cnn p 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? petitive. Rather than fight this losing ti 

It won’t cost you a penny, and you won't obligate yourself battle, the stockholders decided to shut 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money down and sell off what assets they could. g 
1 A we . j H isc ras ll 

or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more A chain reaction of discontent was 
’ ‘ : ; | helpful set off by the announcement. Pignone had 0 

you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpfu 1,750 employes—most of them Commu- 

you'll find our answer. nists. After severance notices went out, 

Just write—in complete confidence—to about 250 workmen set themselves up as 

W <i tis SA-13 a protest committee. They showed up at 

= a ee the factory and kept on working. About 

60 moved themselves in, having meals 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE delivered so they could eat and sleep in 

70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. the plant. 

Offices in 106 Cities Powerful allies soon came to the 

workers’ support. The first to come was 

“tnvest —for the better things in life’’ the anti-Communist administration of 

| Florence, itself, led by the city’s peppery 


mayor, Giorgio La Pira. La Pira is an 
unusual figure who sleeps in an unheated @ 
monastery and is often referred to as 
“The Saint” because of his practice of 
giving most of his salary to the poor. He 
doesn’t stop there. He frequently shows 
up for appointments only partly clad— 
because he has given his coat, his shoes, 
or some other article of clothing to a 
beggar he met in the street. 

La Pira first persuaded the city ad- 
ministration to appropriate about $3,200 
for the relief of the Pignone workers’ 
families—a move that was followed up 
by the voting of additional funds by the 


ANOTHER INDUSTRY 

THAT'S 
“GROWING 
PLACES”’ 

























































GERBER’S BABY FOODS provincial council. The mayor then sent b 
, off a letter to the Vatican asking for a ; 
has increased produc- papal blessing for the workers. A Mass K 
tion since 1945 in its Oakland branch —@For complete data on MOA’s healthy was held in the factory courtyard, with dl 
plant from16 million dozen to 40 mil- _ industrial factors that pave the way for La Pira himself in attendance. Church ? 
lion dozen cans of baby food a year prottahinenpansion-gatthe sew, free organizations provided blankets and mat- _ 
FACTFILE. Climate, skilled labor sup- tresses for the men in the plant and ar- 
—a growth of 150%. Need for expan- ply, markets, distribution, etc., are cov- ranged other help for their families. “ 
sion has resulted in adding 200,000 ered thoroughly. Write today... your Townspeople also got into the affair. P 
sq. ft. of floor space—at a cost, includ- request will be held in strict confidence. Merchants in Florence provided free P 
, ' food, wine and cigarettes for the men and 
ing equipment, of more thon $1 ici, their families. The workmen received t 
million. Here again is proof that ww . ALBANY help from Communist and non-Com- 9 
: : etropolitan BERKELEY ee aR h 
industry “grows places” in MOA. EMERYVILLE munist parties alike. “ 
oO roves td The plant's owners charged that the 4 
- akland OAKLAND “occupation” of their factory was against 
" [MOA meone Sl vemaanens the law. They asked for police help to q 
aoe ron / eee mete esate clear the workers out. But-the Ministry i 
. of the Interior, which controls the police, Rt 
T T CALIFORNIA said the affair was a matter for civil ir 
Suite 304 - 427-13th Street « Oakland 12, California 5404 | action, not the police. tl 
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So nothing came of the company’s re- 
quest for help in ousting the workers. 
There was only one incident that resem- 
bled police action in the case—and that 
was when one city official ordered that 
newsmen be kept away from the plant. 

By this time, the national Parliament 
was aware of what was going on. Two 
members introduced bills to require the 
Government to take over the plant and 
run jt at a loss rather than condone the 
dismissals. Political pressure was put on 
the Government to find someone willing 
to keep Pignone in business. 

The Government finally succeeded in 
persuading one of its own firms—the Gov- 
ernment-controlled national gas monop- 
oly—to take over a controlling interest in 
Pignone and see to it that the factory con- 
tinued to operate. 

The new owners, after lengthy ne- 
gotiations, agreed to rehire 500 workers 
immediately, and to take back 500 more 
on what would amount to a part-time 





oe ER World 
MAYOR LA PIRA 
“The Saint’ took sides 


basis at first with the promise of full-time 
jobs later on. The 750 others would have 
their jobs returned as soon as the produc- 
tivity of the plant was raised sufficiently 
—but in the meantime they would receive 
small monthly pay checks from the Gov- 
ernment, in addition to normal severance 
pay and unemployment compensation, 
plus a special bonus. 

As soon as this deal was settled and 
the contract terms announced, the work- 
ers decided to evacuate the plant. They 
had been in possession of it seven weeks, 
and appeared to be prepared to stay for- 
ever if need be. 

Italy’s businessmen are now more than 
ever aware that in a country of 2 mil- 
lion unemployed—and with no solution to 
the chronic problem of jobs in sight—go- 
ing out of business can be more trouble 
than staying in. It can even be impossible. 
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Friendly Words 
Are Worth a Fortune 


When people speak in a friendly, spon- 
taneous manner about your product, 
your brand of merchandise and your 
company’s reputation, you have gained 
a valuable business franchise. You have 
earned good will from which you will 
profit in increased sales and in greater 
respect from customers and prospects. 


The Technique 

of Making Business Friends 
The way to influence people to speak 
well of your brand and your good name 
is to give them the facts in full. Tell 
them about every major and minor 
advantage of your product and about 
why it pays to do business with your 
company. Tell them in the form that 
permits people to absorb facts with 
speed and conviction: IN PRINT... in 
booklets, brochures, broadsides, folders, 
catalogs and other attractive printed 

pieces that invite thorough reading. 
Print is the technique that enables 
you to establish firm business friend- 
ships, for print allows you to explain 
and illustrate and document every 
single detail that people want to know. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 


Keep in mind that the creation of 
attractive printed pieces is made much 
easier when you consult a good printer. 
He can save you work, time and money, 
especially if you call him in right at the 
outset. He will help you to make your 
literature inviting to read. To insure 
this, he will most likely specify Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers. 

Good printers have long known that 
Warren papers help to deliver the 
brightest and most persuasive printed 
pieces with economy. S. D. Warren 
Company,89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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FRESH AIR 


Preview of New Hudson River Tube 


Work is getting into full swing on a third tube for the 
Lincoln Tunnel beneath the Hudson River between New 
York City and New Jersey. Crews are sinking land shafts 
at the tunnel site, and 90 miles to the west, in our Bethlehem, 
Pa., plant, foundrymen and machinists are at work on the 
iron and steel lining. 

The additional tube will be 31 feet in diameter and 1% 
miles long, with the lining built up piece by piece of more 
than 30,000 individual segments bolted together. Most of 
the segments will be made of cast iron, for use where the 
tunnel goes through the mud and silt of the river bed. In 
the portions of the tunnel that run through solid rock seg- 


BETHLEHEM 


ments made of steel will be used for their superior strength. 

Above is the actual-size simulated section of the tube 
that we set up at the Bethlehem plant at the time engineers 
of the Port of New York Authority, owners and operators 
of the tunnel, made an inspection trip late in the fall. The 
large outer ring shows how the segments are fastened to- 
gether to form the lining. 

The Lincoln Tunnel now has two tubes, with four lanes. 
The new tube, to open in 1957, will increase the tunnel’s 
annual capacity by 50 per cent, and will enable it to handle 
double the present volume of morning and afternoon 
peak-load traffic to and from Manhattan. 


STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Businessmen are to be able to get all the credit they can use. Federal 
Reserve authorities are actively making sure of that. 

Easy-money policy, abandoned early in 1952, is back in full force. 

Latest move to ease credit conditions is to cut the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Banks from 2 per cent to 1 3-4 per cent. 

Commercial banks are advised that, if they want to borrow money from the 
Reserve Banks to reloan to business firms, they can get a cheaper rate. 

Real meaning of the move, however, is to flash a signal to bankers that 
easier credit conditions are advisable. The discount rate now is back to where 
it was in January, 1952, just before a “hard money" policy was adopted by the 
officials who regulate basic credit conditions. 











Actually, banks right now have little need to borrow money from central banks 
to meet the credit needs of their customers. Banks, in fact, are fairly loaded 
with money, and their customers are demanding less of it. 


A lower discount rate marks the third step taken to ease credit. 

First step came last July when required reserves of banks were lowered. 
That had the effect of giving banks more money to loan, directly. 

Second step came when Reserve Banks resumed buying Government securities. 
That had the effect of adding to private-bank reserves, the basis on which loans 
are made to business and to industry. 














Result is that excess reserves of private banks--reserves over and above 
requirementS=--now average around 1 billion dollars. 





Federal Reserve action in lowering the discount rate fits in with the policy 
of the Administration to resort to indirect pressures to influence the course of 
business rather than direct controls. When officials wanted to nip the boom, 
they tightened credit. Now credit is loosened to try to Stop a dip. 





Will this policy work? Only reply now is: That remains to be seen. 

Difficulty is that credit can be tightened all right and borrowing can be 
discouraged, but loosened credit may not encourage borrowing. 

Borrowing from banks is not likely to take a sudden spurt at this time. 
Businessmen, cautious, are repaying loans rather than taking on new ones. 

But Government is making a climate that is favorable to borrowing. 








Interest rates also are likely to be influenced by the cut in discounts. 
And lower interest rates can have an important influence on business plans. 

States and municipalities will be encouraged to go ahead with plans for 
public improvements when they can issue bonds at low rates of interest. 

Corporations also might be tempted by low rates to issue bonds to expand 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


plants and buy new equipment, something Government earnestly promotes. 

Mortgage money, too, might become more readily available with an increase in 
loanable funds in the hands of commercial banks. And the Administration is 
quite eager to keep the volume of home construction high. 





Construction industry, indeed, is a bright light in the business picture. 

New construction put in place in January amounted to 2.4 billion dollars. 
That's 9 per cent less than December but 3 per cent ahead of January, 1953. 

Januarv_building activity, in fact, was at near-record levels considering 
the season. Building usually declines in winter months. 











Private building of commercial structures, churches, schools, utilities 
actually was at a record level for January. So was public building of schools, 
highways, sewers and water systems. 

Industrial building by private industry rose from 176 million dollars in 
December to 180 million in January. That is unusual for this season. 

Construction chalked up a banner year in 1953, both for money spent and for 
physical volume. It's going strong in 1954. 








Some signs indicate that home building is off to a flying start, too. Pre- 
liminary estimates by Federal Housing Administration indicate that January 
applications for guaranteed mortgages ran ahead of December and January, 1953. 
Applications are said to be high for apartments and similar projects. 


All is not well, however, in the field of manufacturing. 

Factory sales dipped in December for the third straight month. 

Sales volume for all factories for December was 24.1 billion dollars, allow- 
ing for seasonal adjustments. That compares with 25 billion for October, 24.3 
billion for November. 

Durable-goods industries are taking almost all of the decline. Shipments 
of autos, refrigerators, appliances went to 11.6 billions in December, from 11.9 
billions in November and 12.4 billions in October. 

Soft-goods shipments rose slightly in December. 














New orders for durable goods also are in a declining trend. They fell 100 
million dollars in each month from October through December. 

Shipments are running ahead of orders, thus reducing the backlog. 

Unfilled orders for durables, at 55.9 billions, are 16 billions below the 
end of 1952. At the current rate of sales, the order backlog could be erased 
in about five months. 

Factory order books reflect the tendency of distributors, both wholesale 
and retail, to trim their inventories, to work off goods in stock. Factories, 
too, are working down inventories, but rather slowly. 





It's the hope of Mr. Eisenhower, his advisers and planners, that the present 
trend in factory activity reflects only an inventory adjustment. If that turns 
out to be the case, the downturn should level off soon. 


Farm-surplus problem isn't easing off. 
Government holdings of farm commodities are mounting rapidly. Congress 
told that even 8.5 billions may not be enough to handle the situation. 
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SAAT 


Babying Your Products 
is the Special Talent of Gaylord Boxes 


Gaylord Boxes cradle your product in 
safety from packing line to the end of 
the trip. 


This positive protection is a natural result 
of Gaylord’s specialized approach to con- 
tainer engineering. Successful experience 
and tireless ingenuity combine to produce 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


SALES OFFICES 


quality boxes that are exactly suited to 
your particular packing needs. 


Many of America’s leading manufacturers 
have learned to depend on Gaylord Boxes. 
How about you? For information and co- 
operation, phone your nearby Gaylord 
office. It’s listed in your phone book. 


Fe 
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COAST-TO-COAST 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS * KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS * KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES” 








General Offices: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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WHY TEXTILES ARE MOVING SOUTH 


The story of New England's 
textile troubles is a story of 
wages. It costs much less to op- 
erate a mill in the South. 

Pay in Northern plants aver- 
ages 16 cents an hour more than 
in the South. Northern workers 
also get bigger fringe benefits. 

There is a new wage show- 
down just ahead. New England 
hopes the outcome will check the 
flight to the South. 


BOSTON 
Attention once again is focused on 
the troubles of New England’s textile 
industry. Wage decisions to be made 
in the weeks immediately ahead are 
looked upon as crucial. To many in 
this area, these decisions will deter- 
mine whether the textile migration to 
the South can be stopped. 
Layoffs in the industry have been in- 
creasing. More mills are closing down. 
One textile center has become the na- 





Here’s the 


Wages Are Lower, 


tion’s No. 1 unemployment center, with 
one fifth of its workers idle. Southern 
mills keep getting a larger share of the 
business. 

A member of the Board of Editors of 
U. S. News & World Report, searching 
for reasons for the shift from North to 
South, finds employers in New England 
increasingly concerned over wage prob- 
lems. Wage costs are higher in New 
England than in the South. The spread, 
as shown by the chart on this page, aver- 
ages 16 cents an hour. 

Southern mills also pay less to their 
workers in so-called fringe benefits, such 
as vacations and paid holidays. Southern 
workers are shown to outproduce work- 
ers in the Northern mills. Power costs, 
heating bills and taxes sometimes are 
lower in the South. It all adds up to a 
decided advantage for the Southern mills. 

These are some of the reasons why 
wage talks that are to be held in the 
period ahead are being viewed with con- 
cern by employers. Some woolen mills 
are asking that wages be reduced. Union 
leaders indicate that they will oppose 
the idea of pay cuts but will not ask for 
increases. Unions want to continue pres- 
ent contracts and wage scales for an- 
other year. 


Workers Produce More 


Contracts in most of the Northern 
woolen mills expire March 15. The CIO 
Textile Workers have decided not to ask 
for a raise. CIO contracts in cotton mills, 
in the North, allow either side to propose 
wage changes in mid-February. If em- 
ployers and union cannot agree on a set- 
tlement by April 15, the dispute goes to 
arbitration. Both sides must accept the 
decision of the outside arbitrator. Thus, 
the union cannot strike in cotton this 
year. The woolen contracts would permit 
a strike. 

Back of the crisis is a situation that 
began in 1951. In that year, the New 
England textile mills granted pay in- 
creases to the unions on the assumption 
that workers in the South would get sim- 
ilar raises. But workers in the South 
didn’t get the same increases. The CIO 
had set out on an ambitious organizing 
drive to sign up the Southern mills, but 
the drive bogged down, a four-week 
strike failed and the Northern mills found 
themselves competing against Southern 
mills with considerably lower wage costs. 

A wage differential that had existed 
for years was widened. This gap had 
been narrowed somewhat by 1949 after 
the unions had organized some of the 

(Continued on page 92) 





Problem of Northern Mills 


IN NEW ENGLAND, 












textile workers average $] 26 an hour* | 


© @ © @ @ ( 





*In cotton and rayon mills. 
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ANOTHER GREAT MUSICAL LANDMARK IN THE TRADITION OF 
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‘| New High Fidelity 
| Phonograph-Radio 
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" The “CONCERT HALL” 
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The CAPEHART “Concert Hall” 

“| High Fidelity AM-FM Tuner-Amplifier, separate Bass and Treble Controls, 


Compensated Volume Control, ‘‘Flywheel” Tuning for accurate station adjustment. 
Two-Way Speaker System in specially designed tonal chamber. Record Changer 
plays all types, sizes and speeds of records automatically, intermixes 10- and 12-inch 
records. Record Balance Control for proper adjustment for recordings. Heavy-duty 
4-pole motor, Variable Reluctance Pick-up. 18th century English cabinet of finest 
materials and workmanship, mahogany finish, full-size record storage compartment. 





This is the triumph of the new Capehart “Concert Hall”—to reproduce every delicate 
shading of voice, the full tonal range of orchestra with a clarity and fidelity only 
a favored few in the concert hall are able to hear. All complete, in one beautiful cabinet, 
the “Concert Hall” is the high fidelity instrument worthy of gracing the home of 
the music lover —yet far less costly than custom installations. In this magnificent 
instrument, Capehart—a division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
— presents a notable example of the designing, engineering and production 
skills that have made [T&T a great American trademark. 


an. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
For full information on Capehart products, write to Capehart-Farnsworth Company, Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana 
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B TOBE 


““Where’s George?” 


*Qh, he won’t be here ’til tomorrow 


...we came by air!” 


When others are already there, are you still on the way? 
Remember, you save valuable time and avoid discomfort— 
in winter as well as summer—when you GO BY AIRLINE. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION—EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Fringe benefits widen 
North-South spread . . . 


Southern mills, but it began to spread 
again after the CIO’s setback in 1951. 
An AFL textile union took over a few 
CIO locals in the South, but its foothold 
did not prove too secure. 

Official figures now show a differential 
of 16 cents in the average hourly earn- 
ings of Northern and Southern workers. 
Overtime pay is included, and the aver- 
age is for all jobs in the mills. If overtime 
pay is taken out, the differential becomes 
14 cents. The CIO’s explanation of the 
spread is that there are more low-paid, 
unskilled jobs in the South than in the 
North, where there are more skilled op- 
erations. 

Fringe benefits also add to the in- 
creased cost of doing business in New 
England. New England employers esti- 
mate their costs for insurance benefits, 
vacation pay, etc., at 6 to 8 cents an hour 
higher than those of Southern mills. 

Northern employers contend that the 
work load assigned to each employe 
in the Southern mills is larger than in the 
North. Union restrictions are blamed for 
this situation. The unions reply that they 
are willing to readjust these loads if nec- 
essary, but assert that machinery in 
the newer mills in the South often is 
more efficient than in the older, North- 
ern mills. They say the Northern mills 
should improve their methods. Neutral 
commissions report that better co-opera- 
tion between workers and owners would 
improve efficiency in the North. 

A decline in sales, also coming in 
1951, complicated life for the New Eng- 
land mills. When competition tightened 
up, the effects of these differences in la- 
bor costs were felt by the Northern op- 
erators. Textile business went into a 
decline in the spring of 1951, after a 
short-lived Korean war boom. The de- 
cline started a few weeks after the 
Northern mills gave their wage increase. 
It killed union efforts to force a raise on 
the South. 

The sales slump and the poor competi- 
tive standing of New England’s textile 
products have hurt all segments of the 
area’s textile industry. A few more cot- 
ton mills have closed down, and many 
others are on part-time operations. But 
the woolen-worsted industry has suf- 
fered most in terms of mills going out of 
business. Plight of the woolen industry 
was emphasized by the decision of the 
American Woolen Company to put up 
for sale 11 of its New England mills. All 
but one had been closed for the last 
year. The company owns 12 other mills, 
mainly in Northern States. 

This brings to around 60 the number 
of New England woolen mills to be liq- 
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. . . Other New England 
industries expanding 


uidated in the last two years. About 80 
other woolen mills have gone out of busi- 
ness in the Middle Atlantic and Mid- 
western States since 1951. 

Employment in New England woolen 
mills is down to about 88,000 workers, 
or 34 per cent fewer than in early 1951. 
Cotton and rayon plants are employing 
90 per cent fewer workers than they did 
two years ago. The textile center of 
Lawrence, Mass., is reported to be the 
hardest-hit industrial city in the country, 
with 20 per cent of its workers out of 
jobs. 

New England is fighting to offset its 
textile losses. Industry, aside from tex- 
tiles, is expanding. Manufacturing em- 
ployment has increased 31 per cent since 
1959. But the textile operators say that 
these new industries, when they move 
in, pay lower wages than the scales that 
the unions have succeeded in building 
up in the textile industry. 

Those wage differences provide still 
another reason why the textile industry 
of New England is so interested in what 
happens to its own pay schedules in the 
next few weeks. 





Boss to Do Less 
Policing for Union 


Unions from now on are to get less 
help from employers in punishing work- 
ers for breaking union rules or failing to 
join unions. A Supreme Court decision 
of last week is the reason. 

In this decision, the Court passes judg- 
ment for the first time on a Taft-Hartley 
provision outlawing actions that discrim- 
inate against a worker in order to encour- 
age membership in a union. For years, 
employers had been told why they must 
not discourage union membership. 

Cleared up now is confusion that arose 
when lower courts issued conflicting 
interpretations of the provision. The Su- 
preme Court now upholds, by 7-to-2 vote, 
rulings by the National Labor Relations 
Board in three cases. The opinion was 
written by Justice Stanley F. Reed. 

As a general rule, the Court finds that 
a union operating under a “union shop” 
contract can force the employer to fire a 
worker who fails to pay his dues, but the 
union cannot use the “union shop” for 
other purposes. 

A union, for example, is found to have 
violated the law when it persuaded an 
employer to punish a worker for being 
late in paying his dues. The case in- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Don’t Let the 


Chadow of 
Fatique 


rob you of 


Full Output! 


Read How COSCO 
Office Chairs 
Reduce Fatigue— 
Increase Efficiency 


When 5:00 p.m. seems like the end 
of the world—not the end of the day 
—fatigue due to improper seating is 
very often the cause. That’s why so 
many select Cosco office chairs—de- 
signed by seating engineers to reduce 
fatigue and increase efficiency. 

Seven easy adjustments mold 
the Cosco Executive to your build, 
your own idea of comfort. You sit 
on a saddle-shaped seat, cushioned 
with foam rubber for luxurious com- 
fort. And all the time you sit, Cosco 
gives you the kind of support you 
need, where you need it! 

All steel construction, one-piece 
drawn base and rugged upholstery 
make the Cosco Executive practi- 
cally indestructible. Bonderized 
baked-on enamel finish in your 
choice of colors assures lasting 
beauty and service. 

Find out how better seating can 
help you and your employees realize 
full work output. Mail coupon today. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 






LOGCO \wxiv- 


Left: Model 15-F 


Secretarial Chair, 


$29.95 
($31.00 in Zone 2) 
Right: Model 20-LA 


Conference Armchair, 
27.50 


($28.50 in Zone 2) 
Other models 
also available 


BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 












THE COSCO 
EXECUTIVE POSTURE 
CHAIR 
Model 18-STA 


ot | al 














*$52.00 in Florida, Texas and 
11 Western States (Zone 2) 


Available in Canada and other 
world markets through authorized Cosco dealers. 


zy Please attach coupon to your letterhead 
COSCO Office Chairs, Dept. US-2, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 
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MISSILES HELPING TO BREAK 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL BOTTLENECK 


@ Guided missiles and rockets are 
pioneering civilian progress as well 
as military. 

One of the bottlenecks facing many a 
commercial idea is lack of lightweight 
metals that can withstand high temper- 
atures. The outstanding candidate for 
breaking this bottleneck, the metal upper- 
most in the nation’s mind, is titanium. 


Titanium is one of the metals being 
produced for missiles and rockets because 
it has about half the weight of steel 
and twice the strength of aluminum. 
And it can hold its strength at temper- 
atures possibly up to 1000 F. 


Titanium promises well also where cor- 
rosion is the bottleneck, especially 
involving brine and chlorine. 


Titanium is not yet available in sufficient 
quantity for many industrial applica- 
tions. But Repubic Steel and other com- 
panies are doing research which is 
expected to improve this condition. 
Republic Steel both melts and rolls the 
many types of titanium metal being 
marketed by Republic. 


So, as soon as titanium is available for 
you, turn to Republic’s experience for 
a possible solution to ideas which require 
corrosion resistance or light weight at 
temperatures not now practicable. 
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Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these ? 























: fe 
STEEL RESIDENTIAL DOORS 


Both swinging and sliding types are 
manufactured and sold by Republic’s 
Truscon Steel Division. They're easy 
to install, handsome, durable and 
dimensionally stable. 





PLASTIC PIPE 


Semi-rigid and flexible types. They’re 
lightweight, non-toxic, easy to cut, 
easy to join, easy to install. So many 
potential uses even Republic doesn’t 
know them all. 





ROOF DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 


A complete line of conductor pipe, 
eaves trough, gutter, fittings and acces- 
sories is manufactured and sold by 
Republic’s Berger Manufacturing 
Division, in stainless or galvanized 
steel, and copper- molybdenum iron. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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. . . Court bans special 
breaks for union men 


volved a truck driver, who was dropped 
to the bottom of the seniority list for late 
payment of dues. This caused him to lose 
wages, since work was assigned on the 
basis of seniority standing. His union 
now is ordered to reimburse him for 
wages lost and to see that he is restored 
to his rightful seniority. 

In another case, the Court holds that 
a union also has no right to make an em- 
ployer reject a job applicant because the 
applicant has violated a union rule. Here. 
a union had arranged with a shipping 
line to keep a radio operator out of a job 
because he failed to get the union’s 
clearance in advance. The Court orders 
the union to make up for lost wages. 





Staff Photo-CSN& WR 
JUSTICE REED 
...@ fuzzy point was clarified 


In the third case, the Court rules that 
it is illegal to give union members a 
retroactive wage increase and vacation 
pay while denying them to nonunion 
workers, where the union represents all 
employes as bargaining agent in the shop. 
[The employer is ordered to give the 
nonunion workers the payments they 
missed. 

The Supreme Court also makes it clear 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
can bring a charge of discrimination 
against a union without involving the 
employer, as in the first two cases. The 
Court further rules that NLRB does not 
need to have detailed proof of the motive 
or effect of the discrimination practiced 
against the worker. If there is a reason- 
able inference that the action encourages 
or discourages union membership, NLRB 
can act. 





... I yOu 
have a stake 
In new 
construction 


Y Dodge Reports tell you 
where the business is— 
who to see and when to 
see them. a 








Find out now how Dodge 
Reports can work for you. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘Dodge 
Reports, How to Use 
Them Effectively.’ 


DODGE REPORTS 5.w. DODGE 
Dept. U542, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 




















Consult Directory 
the of 
NEW MANUFACTURERS 


Everything that’s made in Missouri, along 
with the names and addresses of the firms 
that make it, are at your fingertips for ready 
reference in this brand-new revised Direc- 
tory of Manufacturers. You'll find this infor- 
mation particularly valuable ? 
in planning to open a plant 
or do business in Missouri. 
Copies are available at $10 
each from: 


MISSOURI division of 1-63C 


RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. Ba JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
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How To Bub A 
BETTER Mouse TRAP 


by 
J.P.Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








As a business man, my hat’s off to 
the fellow who built that “‘better 
mouse trap.” 


It must have been a dinger if, as 
the tale goes, the world beat a path 
to his door. Market saturation at 
no selling cost! What manufacturer 
wouldn’t settle for that? 


But no wonder! With a sure 
demand for his specialty, this fel- 
low spent a life-time perfecting the 
one and only item on his price list. 
He didn’t ring in a flock of mouse 
trap accessories, waste his time on 
sidelines, or fool with tie-ins. 


Likewise, for a hundred years, 
sixty of them mine, our small 
family-owned distillery has special- 
ized in the production and perfec- 
tion of only one thing—original 
Kentucky Sour Mash Bourbon. 
That and nothing more! 


Not a drop of gin or vodka—no 
cordials, brandy, Scotch or Cana- 
dian—no mixers, no alcohol or 
blends—no nothing but one old 
fashioned Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon. 


To remind our visitors of this 
fact, there’s a sign on our premises 
that reads: 


$1,000 REWARD 

The above will be paid to 

anyone who can prove that 

a barrel of neutral spirits 

(commonly known as alcohol) 

for beverage purposes has ever 

been rolled out of these doors. 
Granted, we tie our calf to a pretty 
short rope. But we figure the grass 
is green enough where we are, and 
we're able to keep our eye on that 
finer finish. 


At least, our one-product distil- 
lery is the envy of business friends 
with expanding catalogs. And while 
we don’t, and won’t ever make 
enough to serve “‘the world,” we 
do find on our path a choice group 
of business hosts who have discov- 
ered the excellence of our specialty, 
OLpD FITZGERALD, and find it good 
business to share, in moderation, 
with associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Republicans Junking 
New Deal's Tax Ideas 


New Deal tax theories are 
about to go out the window— 
the White House window. 

Eisenhower Administration is 
using all its influence to bring 
a radical change-over in tax 
policy. Idea is to rid business of 
“restrictive” rules imposed under 
the New and ‘‘Fair’’ Deals. 

If the Republican plan is en- 
acted, investors and businessmen 
will find a brighter world. 


The Eisenhower Administration, aft- 
er a year of planning, is set to raze 
the tax structure erected under the 
New Deal. The new tax structure to 
be put up on the site of the old is 
planned along simpler lines, smaller 
dimensions. 

On the way out is a New Deal theory 
that industry growth can be promoted 
best by a system of income-leveling 
taxes—taxes designed to underwrite a 
boost in mass buying power. In its place 
comes a new theory that the same pur- 
pose can be achieved more effectively by 
a system of profit-preserving taxes, de- 
signed to encourage investment in new 
plants. The latter approach is accepted 





now as the surest way to make new jobs, 
new pay rolls. 

In the change-over, Republicans plan 
to rid investors and businessmen of 
scores of “unnecessarily restrictive” fea- 
tures that have developed in tax law in 
the last 20 years. 

That, really, is the main idea under. 
lying the Eisenhower tax-reform move. 
It’s a determined effort to undo the New 
Deal tax program and its philosophy. 
Nowhere, in fact, is the Administration's 
desire to unwind the New Deal so ap. 
parent as in taxes. 

To understand what is happening- 
and what still is to come—you need to 
recall how things were done in the past 
and see how they'll be done in the future 
if the new plans go through. 

Taxation of dividends offers the 
clearest example of the radical difference 
between the two fiscal policies. 

A Democratic Congress, enacting the 
income tax in 1913, recognized the “in- 
justice” of taxing dividends twice—once 
as income to the corporation and again 


as income to the shareholder. Dividends, € 


accordingly, were partly exempted from 
income taxes, and both Democratic and 
Republican Congresses stuck by the idea 
for 23 years. 

In 1936, a New Deal Congress—at the 
urging of President Roosevelt—wiped out 
that exemption and slapped the full in- 

(Continued on page 97) 
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TAX TRIO: MR. HUMPHREY, MR. FOLSOM, MR. SMITH 
After 20 years, a change in direction 
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come tax on all dividends received by in- 
dividuals. The move, in the Republican 
view, Was no catastrophe—except in 
principle—until income taxes were gradu- 
ated to levels that went as high as 82 per 
cent for corporations and 92 per cent for 
individuals. 

Result, say Republicans, has been to 
leave people with little incentive to risk 
savings on the common stocks that in- 
dustry sells for growth funds—and with 
too little savings to invest adequately 
even if incentive were there. 

Now, 18 years later, a Republican Ad- 
ministration and a Republican Congress 
are moving to get rid of double taxation 
of dividends. 

Plan is to allow stockholders, in figur- 
ing their tax, to exclude from income all 
dividends received up to $50 this year, 
and up to $100 next year. In addition, 
the stockholder will reduce his actual 
tax bill by an amount equal to 5 per cent 
of all his unexcluded dividends this 
year, 10 per cent next year and 15 per 
cent after that. Effect will be to lift in- 
come taxes entirely from the dividends 
received by millions of small share- 
holders and to give substantial relief 
to larger holders. 

That is pictured as just the start. The 
“ultimate goal,” says the President, is not 
partial relief but complete elimination 
of “double taxation of dividends.” 

The move is only one of many tax 
changes Mr. Eisenhower says are de- 
signed to “unleash new incentives to eco- 
nomic growth.” Result, he believes, will be 
industrial expansion that will provide 
new jobs and higher earnings for all. 

Depreciation of investments in fac- 
tories, machinery, stores, other facilities 
provides another example of the Ad- 
ministration effort to undo the New Deal. 
Plan is to return to something like the 
practices that prevailed in the ’20s. 

In those earlier days, businessmen 
were permitted to write off investments 
in new facilities in a relatively few years. 
With capital outlays recovered quickly 
in the form of annual tax deductions, 
a businessman was both willing and able 
to retire his old equipment more quickly 
and replace it with new and modem 
plant and machinery. 

Specifically, a businessman who bought 
anew machine tool with a useful life of, 
say, 15 years, was accustomed to setting 
a life of 10 years on it for tax purposes. 
His annual deduction for depreciation, 
thus, was a tenth of his outlay, instead 
of a fifteenth. He recovered his cost in 
10 years, instead of 15, and was ready 
to invest again. Government, recogniz- 
ing that the machine lost value more 
rapidly in its early years of use, ac- 
cepted the idea. 

In 1934, though, the New Deal Ad- 
ministration issued new regulations that 
businessmen have been lamenting and 
fighting ever since. Under the new 

(Continued on page 98) 
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olve your 754 


cash problem 


RIGHT NOW 


Whether your requirements are 
$25,000 or Millions... Whether your 


need 1s for months or years 


I there were times last year when 
your company was at an operating disad- 
vantage because you lacked adequate 
cash working capital . . . or if the year 
ended with you and your 
having postponed desirable capital expen- 
ditures because you lacked 
assurance of continuing lines of credit... 
ComMERCIAL CrepitT would like to show 
you how these conditions can be remedied 
for the new year. 


associates 


positive 


The proposal we make should provide 
a way to more cash than may have been 
available from your usual borrowing 
sources. These increased funds will be 
available on a continuing basis. They 
will not require any dilution of ownership 
or mortgaging of future profits. 


ComMERcIAL CrepiT’s method is effi- 
cient and economical because you can 
expand or reduce the amount of cash 
used as your need varies. It is simple, 
direct, can be started quickly (funds 
usually available within 3 to 5 days from 
first contact). It has been tried and ac- 


cepted by American business (our 1953 
advances for working capital purposes 
alone amounted to over 600 MI L.Lion 
Do..ars). It is free of any preliminary 
costs and our one reasonable charge is a 
tax deductible expense. 

1954 promises to be a challenging year. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT would like to work 
with your company in making it a year 
of progress by providing funds for plant 
modernization, new product develop- 
ment, aggressive marketing programs, 
other constructive steps. For prompt 
action write, wire or phone the nearest 
ComMERCIAL CrepiIT CorporaTION office 
listed below and say, “‘Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in U.S. News.” 


Ba.timorE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. 
Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 
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Miami’s smokeless, sunlit factories... di 





MIAMI'S SIG sHow 


FOR BUYERS...MANUFACTURERS...INVESTORS 


See some of the world’s finest merchandise, all made in 


exposition providing ample proof that light industry thrives on 
Miami's ideal production, living and working conditions! 


MIAMI 









splayed in a great 


ANNUAL 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXPOSITION 
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FREE ! “MIAMI ECONOMIC REPORT” 

Facts and Figures about Miami's 

unique advantages for new industry. 
Write: 

Industrial Division, City of Miami 

320 N.E. 5th St. 

Miami, Florida 







Sponsored by the City of Miami, Florida 


INNER KEY EXPOSITION HALL 













rest is 
in the 
cards 











Hum-drum dreary? Responsibility weary? The 
Gideon deals out good rest in our card room, writ- 
ing room, TV lounge, snooze- 
wooing suites... doing 
exactly as you please. And 
imagine —next door—the 
world-famous Spa! Now’s 
a good time of year for the 
restoration cure.... for 
nerve-soothing mineral 
baths. Roads always open 
to The Gideon. For reser- 
vations, free booklet, write 
Myron H. Woolley, Mgr. 77 
Privately operated at The 
Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 


Farway 
ne 1S 
Springs, New York. 


) Vigne 
The Spa is Owned and its 


Health Services Operated by The State of New York. 
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1954 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
quick warning of any new trend that 
may affect your income. You get the facts 
in time to protect your interests or to 
grasp a new profit-making opportunity. 
To assure speedy delivery nationally, 
The Journal is printed daily in four cities 
— New York, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly informed 
on new developments regarding Prices, 
Taxes, Consumer Buying, Government 
Spending, Inventories, Financing, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
Marketing and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. US 2-12 
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Quicker recovery planned 
on cost of equipment... 


ground rules, facilities were to be depre- 
ciated over their entire lives. And their 
lives were taken to be whatever the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—not the 
businessman—said they were. 

In addition, businessmen report, In- 
ternal Revenue agents have felt free to 
examine a _businessman’s depreciation 
rate and change it at will. 

Result, in the Republican view, has 
been to discourage investment in the 
new and modern facilities needed to 
replace obsolete or worn-out equipment. 

Now, 20 vears later, the Eisenhower 
Administration is moving to restore more 
rapid depreciation in an effort to en- 
courage investment in job-creating facili- 
ties. 

Plan is to use a new “declining bal- 
ance” method. Depreciation rate for a 
new facility will be double the old rate 
—20 per cent, instead of 10, for a 10- 
year machine. But the rate will be ap- 
plied each year to the amount of the 
investment still undepreciated. Deduc- 
tions, as a result, will be higher in earlier 
years and lower later on. Businessmen 
who elect to use the method will recover 
two thirds of their investment in half 
the life of a new facility. 

That device was drawn up by tax 
experts under the direction of Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
Under Secretary Marion B. Folsom, As- 
sistant to the Secretary Dan Throop 
Smith, and Representative Daniel A. 
Reed, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Along with many oth- 
er changes, it already has been approved 
by the House Wzys and Means Com- 
mittee. 

What the plan will do, Republicans 
predict, is to encourage businessmen to 
replace old equipment with new, to invest 
in facilities that mean jobs. Businessmen, 
approving the move, are not entirely 
satisfied. They want, in addition, more 
leeway in fixing the useful life of new 
facilities—less interference from Internal 
Revenue. They have real hope for this 
change, too. 

Small corporations — particularly 
family-owned companies—are in line for 
relief from a situation that developed 
largely under the New Deal. This is the 
practice—under Section 102 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code—of levying a heavy 
penalty tax on corporations thought to 
be accumulating “unreasonably” large 
amounts of earnings instead of paying 
them out in dividends. 

That rule, a law in some form most of 
the time since 1913, originally was in- 
tended to stop closely owned companies 
from withholding earnings so that their 
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WHERE PROGRESS IS IN FASHION 
} .. . Tax relief in sight 
ed) for family-owned firms e 
owners could escape personal income & Ce Loul Sy, 
yre- F taxes on declared dividends. In theory, 
heir} Eisenhower advisers say, the rule is all A Great Place to Do Business 
the § right. Trouble is, they say, the New nae 
the — Dealers used the rule as a threat to force Concentrating on fresh young styling for the junior- 
businessmen to pay out earnings that sized Miss, the fashion designers of St. Louis, in 
In- § often were needed for plowing back into just 19 years, have developed the world’s second 
» to ) the business. market for youthful ready-to-wear. Young fashion 
tion Now, the Eisenhower Administration alone accounted for $70 million in wholesale sales 
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in Chicago...|t’s 
The 


+-DIRAIKIE- 


Where the Loop meets the Lake 


. .. Companies could set up pension plans for executives 


that fit the needs of the individual com- that resulted from new court rulings. 
pany, if the Republican program is ap- Such interpretations, instead of being re- 
eas Sindee) eenves proved. In the past, they have been set versed by Congress with Administration 
wap af gerssmtlined sordice up according to strict administrative blessing, were kept in law to plague other 
amid quiet, luxurious comfort rules drawn up in New Deal and “Fair taxpayers. — ; 
sand it Costs. No More. Deal” eras. These rules, Republicans Result, in the Republican view, has 
charge, have discouraged businessmen _ been to hinder normal business practices, 
from setting aside a part of their earn- discourage investment and slow down the 
ings in trust for future benefit of workers. growth of industry. Now, the Republi- 
Now, the President wants more leeway cans are moving to rewrite tax law in 
for companies in devising their own — such a way as to eliminate scores of these 
plans, and the Ways and Means Commit- __ restrictions. 
tee has approved the idea. If it goes If the plan is approved, businessmen 
through, companies will be able to adopt will list as income only those receipts 
pension plans that will reward executives recognized as income by accepted ac- 
more in proportion to their value to the counting principles. Corporations will be 
te companies. Result, Republicans hope, more free to organize, reorganize and 
LAKE SHORE DRIVE AND UPPER MICHIGAN AVE will be a real improvement in manage- distribute stock dividends or property to 
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Chicago 11, 1..inois ment, their owners. 

Telephone SUperior 7-200 + Teletype No CG1586 Other moves to undo the New Deal End of New Deal tax theory—and 
=a '| are, in many cases, designed to correct —_practice—in other words, will be in sight 

End Wraps what Republicans regard as an “un- if the Eisenhower program is enacted. 

Problems healthy” situation that has been develop- And the end actually will occur when 

KEEP WRAPS AIRED, ing for two decades. They refer to a vast action is taken later to ease the capital- 

_ DRY AND “IN PRESS.” body of court-written tax law that often gains tax, to eliminate all double taxation 

© SAVE FLOOR SPACE. restricts investors and businessmen “un- of dividends and to make other changes 


necessarily.” 


listed by the President. 
What’s happened, say Republicans, is 
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tf that, over the years, court interpretations For a discussion of the official view 
Provide check- have made tax laws apply in ways that on tax policy, see the testimony of 
room efficiency. | Consress rer intended. And the N T S 
White fer A End locker room ongress nev er intended. Anc 1e New reasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
Catalog OV 38 b> evils—fit in any- Deal and “Fair Deal” Administrations re- phrey before the Joint Economic Com- 
| ees oo. fused to listen to taxpayer complaints mittee of Congress, which begins on 
a) persons per run- = about “injustices” and “discrimination” page 42. 
% ning foot—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel ee: 
tion. Modern baked ename 
finishes. Sold by quality office Who Gets What Tax Cut 
furniture dealers everywhere. 
a laiciee eac ael : : ‘ 
nd VALET RACKS Taxpayers, under the impression that they have been given a 10 per cent cut 
Commercial, industrial @°) 77 /'j Stationary and portable non . . ° ‘ 
and institutional wardrobe equip- "7 \/ (’) Wardrobe and Locker Racks | in income tax, are finding in many cases that their tax relief comes to something 
ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home less. Some note that their reduction is much smaller than 10 per cent. 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO.., |i2i W. 37th St., Chicago 9, U.S.A. Specifically, 37 million taxpayers in the lowest income bracket get a tax cut of 
a LED ‘ a 9.9 per cent. About 7.5 million with larger incomes get cuts of 10 per cent or 
DoALL Granite slightly more. About 100,000 high-bracket taxpayers get cuts of less than 10 
SURFACE PLATES per cont. ; ; 
nuiiiesine + Men-Magnetic «Benes In the tables of percentage reductions below, you get the full picture. The rise 
Accuracy * Cheaper Than Metal Plates in the Social Security tax is not taken into account here. 
SingleTaxpayer— Married Couple— Married Couple— 
No Dependents No Dependents Two Dependents 
Net January ! Net January 1 Net January 1 
Income* Tax Cut Income* Tax Cut Income* Tax Cut 
$2,000 9.9% $3,000 9.9% $3,000 9.9% 
3,000 10.0 5,000 99 5,000 9.9 
5,000 10.3 8,000 10.2 8,000 10.1 
8,000 10.6 10,000 10.3 10,000 10.2 
10,000 10.7 15,000 10.5 15,000 10.4 
SIZES SHAPES AND 20,000 10.6 20,000 10.7 20,000 10.7 
ACCURACIES FOR 25,000 10.5 25,000 10.4 25,000 10.5 
EVERY REQUIREMENT mA 30,000 10.0 50,000 10.5 50,000 10.5 
or 35,000 9.2 60,000 10.0 60,000 10.1 
40,000 8.4 75,000 8.8 75,000 8.9 
50,000 7.3 80,000 8.4 80,000 8.5 
100,000 4.1 100,000 7.3 100,000 7.4 
500,000 1.6 500,000 2.1 500,000 2.1 
1,000,000 1.1 1,000,000 1.6 1,000,000 1.6 
The DoALL co. 3 *Income after deductions but before exemptions. 
Des Plaines, Ill. .0002” Surface Accuracy ; 
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=WESTERN 


How a million gallons of 


molasses 
got moving fast 


Suppers often want things done in 
a hurry—anything from a new siding 
to an executive decision of some sort. 
Whenever we’re asked, “How soon 
can I count on it?” or “ When will you 
know?” we, here at Western Mary- 
land, call to mind the Molasses Tank. 


As molasses holders go, it’s sizable. 
Takes a whole ship’s cargo, easy. 
It supplies molasses by the trainload 
to mixers of cattle feed. But it wasn’t 
always part of the landscape at Port 
Covington, our tidewater terminal. 


An importer had to have it built, for 
storage... but fast! He had shipments 


due from Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic. He didn’t dare dilly-dally. 


So he came to Western Maryland. 
He had learned that he could expect 
quick decisions... without delay, 
without red tape. 


Faster than he dared hope, the site 
was selected, plans were drawn, 
materials ordered and the holder 
erected. He was in business. 






The Molasses Tankin Western Maryland’s tidewater 
terminal in the Port of Baltimore. It illustrates how 
Western Maryland gets things done, fast. 


When you face the need of getting 
things done— fast— we hope you'll 
think of Western Maryland and the 
Molasses Tank. 


In most of the metropolitan cities 
of America you’ll find a pleasant, 
helpful man who capably represents 
the road. He’s equipped to give you 
prompt answers. If he refers to the 
home office, he gets prompt decisions. 
Give him a call. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of heavy traffic East and West 














Celanese’ acetate makes ideal children’s clothes 


The fiber that millions of women know best in lovely party 
dresses and delicate underthings also does a whale of a job in 


the rough-and-tumble field of children’s clothing. 





“Multipliers” add up to a child's complete wardrobe 


On this page you see a group of Hi-Line separates called 
“Multipliers”. Their rich acetate-blend flannel has everything 
a mother expects of a children’s fabric. They feel soft yet solid. 
They look handsome. They can be washed at home. They take 


strenuous wear in stride. And they are not expensive. 


You will find these “Hi-Line” clothes nationally advertised by 





Celanese in the color gravure section of Sunday newspapers on 


March 14th—and simultaneously displayed by over 1100 





“Siultiplicr” separates by Hi-Line can leading stores throughout the United States. 
be worn in many combinations; these 
show versatile acetate and rayon blends 


at home in both girls’ and boys’ wear. Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


¥ 
& Acetate 


one of the world’s great textile fibers 
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MOSCOW @¢ TORONTO © WASHINGTON ¢ MEXICO CITY 





>> Russian trade propaganda is luring droves of customers to Moscow. Western 
businessmen and officials are lined up waiting to see Kremlin trade experts. 
Strategic moment is picked by Moscow to promote trade. Westerners are told 





that the U.S. is in a recession, will cut imports, will reduce foreign aid. 

But a big, new market--the Communist bloc with 800 million people--is open- 
ing up, anxious to buy Western goods. And they have things to sell that the 
West needs--such as grain, timber, manganese, chrome, oil, furs. 

Slogan of this Moscow line: "International trade strengthens peace." 

It all sounds wonderful. And, perhaps more than at any other time since 
the war, Westerners are nibbling at the bait. 





>> The roster of Moscow's visitors is becoming pretty impressive. 

Western businessmen and government officials include groups from Britain, 
France, Argentina and Egypt. A Belgian party just left Moscow after negotiating 
a trade agreement. Italian merchants just bought cotton in Moscow. 

Russians are plying the British businessmen with huge offers for ships, 
industrial and electrical machinery. This is headline stuff. The British are 
finding that definite sales contracts are hard to nail down. 

Still, the Russians aren't all talk and no action. They've signed trade 
agreements with many non-Communist countries in the last year, including Argen- 
tina, Belgium, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Iran, Israel, Italy, Sweden. 

More often than not, under these agreements, the Russians have bought fast 
but sold slowly. For example, they have already exhausted their credit under 
the French agreement signed last July. They have snapped up textiles, cork, 
meat, steel products, cranes, and will soon get delivery of freighters and steam 
boilers. French purchases of Russian goods lag far behind. 

Russia, now in debt to France, must have a new credit. French are anxious 
to export to anyone. And they are afraid they can't complete their purchases in 
Russia if a new credit isn't given. It's a subtle kind of Russian blackmail. 

This trade tactic of the Russians is something to watch for. It begins to 
look as if the Argentines have been hooked the same way. 








>> Trade bait of the Russians is, of course, tailor-made. For instance: 

The British shipbuilding industry is getting worried about its small flow 
of incoming orders and the cancellations of orders already placed. So, the 
Russians talk to the British about large shipbuilding orders. 

The German steel industry is running at less than capacity. So, the 
Russians ask the Germans for bids on substantial steel orders. 

Even the U.S. is not immune. Russians want to buy U.S. farm surpluses, 











(over) 














BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


Such as butter and cottonseed oil. Eastern Germans hint of their interest in 
buying U.S. steel. American steel plants are operating well below capacity. 
Surplus situations attract Communist attention like magnets. 





>> Washington is watching this new Russian trade activity closely. U.S. policy 
now is to let East-West trade grow as long as strategic (war) goods are not in- 
volved. But there are official Washington hints that Russia may not hold up her 
end in some of these trade deals, that Russia may not have as much grain and 
timber, for example, to export as these trade agreements call for. 


>> If you are going to Canada, remember that your greenbacks aren't full-size 
up there. It will cost you $1.03 to buy each Canadian dollar. 

Recent strength of the Canadian dollar may indicate that some American 
investors think Canada is more recession-proof than the U.S. 

Strong growth factor, tied especially to large-scale development of 
natural resources, has been keeping Canadian business on the uptrend for years. 

Investment capital, much of it from the U.S., flows into Canada in a heavy 
stream. Came to about half a billion dollars last year. 

It's mainly this capital inflow that shoves the Canadian dollar up to a 
premium over the U.S. dollar, because in the process U.S. dollars are sold and 
Canadian dollars are bought. That hikes the price of Canadian dollars. 

Canada has a deficit in trade transactions with the U.S., but this is more 
than made up by the flow of American investment or speculative funds to Canada. 

Truth is, the Canadian dollar is up on stilts because of American boosting. 
That 3-cent premium is strictly "made in the U.S.A." 











>> On the Mexican border, the problem isn't greenbacks but "wetbacks." 

Wetbacks are Mexicans who cross the border illegally, seeking jobs in the 
U.S. They are called wetbacks because many swim the Rio Grande to escape detec- 
tion. A million wetbacks were caught and sent back last year. But as many as 2 
million may have slipped through. Many of these took harvesting jobs on farms 
in the U.S. Southwest, often at substandard wages. 

U.S. farmers, needing extra help, don't fuss too much about credentials. 

But U.S. union leaders object strongly to the influx of wetbacks. 

U.S.-Mexican agreement on migrant labor was supposed to help take care of 
the wetback problem. Mexican Government was to recruit labor in the interior of 
Mexico and supply workers under contract to meet U.S. farmers’ needs where 
American workers weren't available. Mexicans were paid prevailing wages. Their 
working conditions were similar to those for American migrant labor. 

However, Mexico came to feel that neither wages nor working conditions were 
Satisfactory, and tended to slow down on providing labor. In 1953, only 
200,000 Mexicans came in legally through this process. Many more were needed. 
So, many more came in illegally, evading the undermanned U.S. border patrol. 

The U.S. Government let the agreement with Mexico lapse on January 15. 

U.S. plan (temporarily suspended) is to accept Mexican workers at the 
border, by-passing the Mexican Government bottleneck. Hope is that, in this way, 
a much higher proportion of Mexicans will come in legally and under contract. 

Trouble is, thousands of Mexicans now mill about border recruitment spots. 
Relatively few can be accepted for U.S. work. Eventually the others will try to 
Slip across illegally again. The wetback problem isn't licked yet. 
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Looking for the ideal plant site in Northern California? 


00k at Californias.newest city! 
Wi, 


The new $45,000,000 assembly plant being built by Ford 

Motor Company in Milpitas (Incorporated Jan. 26, 1954) will ' s 
be big (160 acres!), but Western Pacific still has 1200 acres => = pees 
available in the same industrial tract, a carefully planned new hy . 


development strategically located at the tip of San Francisco Bay. 


















WESTERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





























Centrally located for economical dis- 
tribution, the Milpitas area (6 miles 
north of San Jose) is only 42 miles from 
San Francisco and 37 miles from Oakland 
and midway between Los Angeles and 
the Northwest. This new industrial area 
is in the heart of one of the country's 


Best possible transportation facilities 
are provided by Western Pacific Rail- 
road with a spacious new switching yard 
serving the development area; by express 
highways to San Francisco, Oakland, Los 
Angeles, the Pacific Northwest and East; 
and by the great seaports of San Fran- 


Plenty of power, gas and water are 
immediately available to new indus- 
tries. In fact, Milpitas is the terminus of 
the “super-line” bringing natural gas 
from Texas and is directly on the 72-inch 
water main of the Hetch Hetchy system 
serving San Francisco. Milpitas is also 





cisco and Oakland. 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME 
CALIFORINA ZEPHYR 


fastest-growing, most prosperous areas. near large residential developments, 
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Son Francisco\) 
SAN JOSE? 


Frank B. Stratton 

Director of Industrial Development 

Western Pacific + 526 Mission St., San Francisco 
Please send me additional information about the 
Milpitas industrial area. 

Name. 

Nome of Company. 
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Slack in the labor and money markets 
is giving further sign that a slow con- 
traction of business activity is still 
under way. 

Unemployment, at 2,360,000 early in 
January, continues to rise at a rate 
faster than normal for this time of 
year. Insured unemployment under 
State, veterans’ and railroad programs 
grew to 2,275,000 in the week ended 
January 23. Early in January the un- 
employment total of 2,360,000 was 
about 12 per cent greater than in- 
sured unemployment. Assuming this 
margin still held, total unemployment 
continued in a rising trend. 

Bank loans to business and industry fell 
184 million dollars in the week ended 
January 27. 

Rate of interest on commercial paper of 
4 to 6 months’ maturity dropped to 
2 per cent in the week ended January 
30, lowest in nearly 3 years. 

Retail demand, on the whole, is still 
good, but price cuts and promotion 
sales seem needed to keep customers 
in a buying mood. Department-store 
sales, adjusted, fell a little in January 
and were | per cent below January, 
1953. Soft-goods sales ran above a 
year ago. Their gain was more than 
offset by a drop in sales of durable 
home furnishings. 

Personal income, before taxes, shrank 
to a rate of 285 billion dollars per 
year in December and was 2.5 billions 
below the July peak. 

Installment credit extended in Decem- 
ber was at a rate of 28 billions per 
year, lowest since August, 1952. Credit 
on consumer goods other than autos 
fell to the October rate, lowest in 
nearly two years. 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity. 





Retailers are cautious in their orders 
for goods. Outstanding orders of de- 
partment stores fell 22 per cent in 
December, a month when there is 
usually no change. Goods on hand and 
on order on January 1 were equal to 
1.8 months’ sales, against 2.0 on Jan. 1, 
1948-52. Stores reduced their inven- 
tories 3 per cent in December to a 
level 6 per cent below August. 





Steei Production Down, 
Capacity Up 





CAPACITY 


(Jan. 1 each year) 











MILLION TONS PER MONTH 
HLINOW 43d SNOL NOITIIW 
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Business failures increased to 233 in 
the week ended January 28. Though 
well below the prewar rates, the total 
was the largest since 1942. 

Steel production, shown in the top 
chart, was scheduled at a rate of 73.9 
per cent of capacity in the week ended 
February 6. Tonnage for January was 
the lowest since the 1952 strike. 


Steel capacity has been expanded to 
124.3 million ingot tons per year, 
nearly a quarter more than in June, 
1950. Idle capacity this year may be 
the largest since 1946. 

Minimum purchases of steel are being 
made by steel consumers. They no 
longer fear that rising costs will force 
prices up. Steel is in a buyer’s mar 
ket. Mills are trimming prices, absorb. 
ing freight on shipments. 

Economies in production will help the 
industry adjust to a lower rate of oper. 
ations and remain profitable. Scrap. 
iron prices have fallen about 40 per 
cent. Operating costs are lower in new 
facilities. 

Nonferrous metals also feel the pinch 
on orders. Copper producers have just 
cut their output. Supplies of lead, 
zine and most other metals are large. 
Production and imports are down. 

Liquidation of inventories is proving a 
slow process. Business accumulation 
ended in the fourth quarter of 1953, 
but there has been little reduction. 
Manufacturers’ stocks were reduced 
to 46.7 billions on January 1, down 
200 millions in a month and 400 mil 
lions below September. 

The stock-sales ratio of manufacturers 
was 1.94 in December, up from 1.76 
in July. Sales have fallen more than 
inventory. This sustains the pressur 
to cut orders, especiall. in metal: 
consuming industries. 

The adjustments in durable-goods in- 
dustries are likely to take longer than 
those in industries making soft goods. 
Until the correction in durable goods 
is completed, a brisk recovery in totd 
business activity is hardly to be ex 
pected. 
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An unprecedented, $500-million expansion by 
the Transportation Industry in the Cleveland- 
Northeast Ohio area has made it good business 
for manufacturers of automotive parts and acces- 
sories to set up shop nearby. 


You SAVE coming and going 
S il 
than 
oods. 
rods 
total 
e ek 


when you locate in the 
BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 





By centering in the Best Location In The 
Nation, these manufacturers enjoy short-haul 
savings on both incoming raw materials and 
out-going end products. This cut in the cost of 
doing business allows for more competitive 


Via low-cost rail, water, pipeline or 
truck, you can ship to or receive from 
three-quarters of the nation’s industrial 
might, located within 500 miles of 
Cleveland. 57% of the population of 
the country resides within this area. 


SCOOSSSSSSHSSSHSHSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSSSSEOE 


pricing, greater production, larger profits. 


For complete data on the proximity of available 
plant sites to markets, materials, power, labor 
and housing, call, write or wire Development 
Department, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All 
inquiries will be held in strictest confidence. 














THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE ¢ CHerry 1-4200 ¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 














(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 











AN ERA OF STABILITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


O ACCUSTOMED have we become in recent years to 

an upward curve in everything—in sales, in profits, 

in wages, and in production costs—that we lose sight of 
the changing value of the dollar. 

Throughout history peoples have failed to discern 
and have often been deceived by the changing value 
of their monetary unit. 

We see it happening with wages. Many an individual 
today gets more dollars than he received in 1939, 
but the dollars do not buy as much as they did then. 
The spiral is unending. When prices go up there is 
pressure for higher wage levels. This in turn pushes up 
costs and then prices rise, and in the end many persons 
are worse off than before. 

So the period we have just entered—a period of 
readjustment—shows the first real progress toward 
stability that the nation has made in twenty years. 

Incalculable benefits are being bestowed already on 
the economic community. Wage rates have not been 
pressed upwards in recent months but have remained 
fairly stable. Such increases as have been granted are 
moderate. The amount of money that might have been 
added to production costs by reason of a normal up- 
ward rise of wages in the last few months cannot be 
estimated as yet, but undoubtedly the saving on the 
expense side is very large. 

Similarly the fact that prices are not being raised 
generally and that businesses have experienced a pe- 
riod of relative stability in prices is another construc- 
tive result of the current readjustment. 

This is not to say that we must accept hereafter a 
stagnant economy. For, with our growth of population 
and improved means of production, we shall expand 
sales volume more and more in the years to come. 
Wage levels will go up gradually. As demand comes to 
be measured more accurately and there is no such 
panicky accumulation of goods as occurs when a war 
emergency causes sudden shortages, the economic sys- 
tem will function more evenly and the country will 
grow progressively more prosperous for all concerned. 


The present recession or readjustment, with 
2.4 millions unemployed, is no mysterious malady that 
has affected the business health of the country. It can be 
readily diagnosed. Moderate declines from the preced- 
ing year’s figures such as are now being experienced 
have occurred before. Thus in 1921, three years after 
the close of World War I, we felt the impact of a reces- 
sion. It was a time when the economic system had just 
about filled the pent-up demands of the war period. 


We then went along on an even keel for several 
years after 1922, and it was not until 1929 that Europe 
began to feel the full force of the economic convulsions 
of World War I. The collapse came everywhere as bank 
and business failures swept through Europe. 

Recovery started throughout the world in the sum- 
mer of 1932. But the American people in November 
of that year made the mistake of switching administra- 
tions in the middle of the depression. Widespread ru- 
mors of the incoming administration’s plan to tinker 
with the gold value of the monetary unit disturbed 
markets everywhere and brought on in March 1933 per- 
haps the worst panic in our history—an event charge- 
able to the refusal of the then President-elect, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, to cooperate from November 1932 to 
March 1933 with the Hoover Administration so as to 
avoid the breakdown of our banking system. 

From March 1933 to September 1939, when World 
War II broke out, unemployment was by no means 
eliminated. Under the New Deal, unemployment was 
cut only from an average of 12.8 millions in 1933 to an 
average of 9.5 millions in 1939, when armament orders 
from abroad started to give jobs to the unemployed. 

America continued on a war economy until 1946. In 
the postwar years our business system struggled through 
a painful readjustment, with the peak of unemployment 
averaging 3.7 millions in 1950. Then came the Korean 
war and another cycle of inflation. 

The nation is confronted now with the necessity of 
substituting private spending for government spending 
as military appropriations decrease steadily and we 
face a long period of tension rather than a global war. 

The Eisenhower Administration, therefore, has taken 
the first steps toward stabilization of the value of the 
dollar. 


We must construct a stable base before the 
American economy can be expanded. We must find, 
with new machinery and methods, a way to produce ef- 
ficiently at gradually descending prices. 

We must view the present readjustment as the fore- 
runner of what may prove to be a more satisfactory 
decade ahead than we have experienced since inflation, 
starting in 1940, began to reduce the purchasing power 
of the dollar until it will buy only 52.1 cents’ worth of 
goods today as compared with the 1935-39 average. 

The rise in the value of the dollar will benefit not 
only the people of the United States but the peoples 
of other countries with which we trade. Stability is the 
key to a new prosperity. 
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The Prudential Building traffic is both single purpose 
and diversified and its density will vary, depending 
upon the time of day, as graphed above. 

The 41-story Prudential Building, with its one million 
square feet of rentable area, will be served by 27 com- 
pletely automatic elevators, arranged in 4 banks, and 
operated at speeds up to 1,400 feet a minute. 

Prudential will occupy the lower floors for its Mid- 
America Home Office. The upper floors will be leased 
to some of the most important companies in the busi- 
ness world. 

OTIS AUTOTRONIC Elevatoring was developed to secure 


*The estimated average elevator 
traffic is 60,000 rides each day. 














’ 60,000 daily passenger rides 


\ ON 27 COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC ELEVATORS 


THE PRUDENTIAL BUILDING 
MID-AMERICA HOME OFFICE 





Chicago 





Naess and Murphy, Architects-Engineers 
720. A. Fulier Co., Contract 
L. J. Sheridan & Co., Renting Agents 


DOWN 


TRAFFIC 


maximum quantity and quality of performanee from a 
group of elevators. It varies the plan of operation to 
suit the changing requirements of the traffic throughout 
the day and night. 

All operations are automatically and elecTRoNically 
controlled. This includes automatic programming of all 
cars at all times. 

We'll be glad to discuss ors aurotrronic Elevatoring 
for any building, new or modernized, regardless of size, 
amount or type of traffic. 

Contact any of our 266 offices. Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC. 














It’s HARD to figure sometimes what makes a man do the thing 
he should do, when the time for doing it comes. Take 
Mathew B. Brady, photographer. 


There he was in 1861, all set up with two big fancy “galleries” 


in New York and Washington, earning fame and fortune 
very comfortably by taking portraits of the rich and great. 
Prince and President, Society Matron and Senator—only 
Mr. Brady would do when you wanted a photograph taken. 


So what does this little Irishman do but leave all that, and 


vo off in a wagon to live in mud and discomfort, get himself 


shot at, and spend a fortune for the privilege! 


Sut a war had started between the States. And something told 


Mathew B. Brady that putting that war in accurate, 
truth-telling pictures was more important than posing 

Mrs. Van Aster in a new party dress. 

Friends and relatives argued against leaving his profitable 
business but, as Brady said later, “Destiny overruled me... 
I felt I had to go, a spirit in my feet said go, and I went!” 


And from then on, war was never quite the 
same to the people back home not fighting 


He made history sit for its portrait... 


horrible bodies of the dead, the ruin and the awfulness. 


All up and down the battle lines this little man in his straw 
hat and long linen duster drove his “Whatizzit” wagon, 

as the soldiers called it, loaded with chemicals, tanks, glass 
plates, cameras and portable darkroom equipment. From 
Bull Run, to Antietam, to Gettysburg, he became a familiar 
but puzzling figure to the troops as they watched him, 
under fire, stand beside his big, ungainly camera while he 
opened the shutter and coolly counted off the seconds. 


You couldn't bring a war into a studio, so he took his “studio” 
out to the war. And that’s how Mathew Brady made 
history, even as he photographed it. For he was the first 
pictorial journalist... the godfather of today’s news 
photographer and combat cameraman. 


It cost Brady a fortune to lead the way. He died a poor man. 
But by doing the thing he should have done, when the time 
for doing it came, he left a rich heritage to the man with 
courage and a camera, who goes out to photograph the truth. 








it. For Brady’s pictures of war weren't 

pretty like the paintings had always MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

been. You saw the mud, the tw isted, ‘ (ZY BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ce 
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